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LOVE AND FAME. 


BY MARIE & LADD, 
Before I eer had looked apon 
That brow with genius lit, 
Or watched the gh aming changes 
Across hie pale face fin, 
Or I had heard the words of power 
That from be firm lips fell, 
My ear had heard bis praises, 
My heart had loved him weil 





And yet we met #0 coldly; 
No off} ring conld I lay 

Upon a shrive where others bowed, 
Their homage proud to pay; 

And in thoes dreamy summer days, 
ORimes when he was nigh, 

With easy jest upon my lips, 
1 passed him slowly by. 


One day the sun was sifining, 
And I had sought the shade,— 
While watching dancing shadows 

The leaves abuve me made, 

Me glided from the sunshine, 
Avd made the grass his seat, 
And of his changeless love for me 

He murmured at my feet 


I listened, and the maple epread 
Away, up to the skies, 

And all | saw around me seemed 
Too fair for mortal eyes ; 

And then, although we met no moré, 
There caroled all the day, 

To my charmed ear, the bird of Hope, 
And eased my pain away. 


They eay that in the world away 
A sounding name he bears ; 

That honors wreathe around his way, 
And these he proudly wears; 

Yet on my heart, with point of stec!, 
These lines are written o'er 

“ Fame is than all more potent, 
He never loved me more.” 


———~—- a 


THE EBONY CASKET: 


—oR— 


The Raymond Inheritance. 
BY RETT WINWOOD, 


AUTHOR OF “THE CHILTON FXTATE;” 
“a BLACK SHEEP IN THE FoLD;” “ BAF- 
FLED;” “THE WHITE SPECTRE ;"’ 
“THE WRONGED HEIRES ;”’ 

BTC., ETC. EITC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A VILLAINS HEART. 

Captain Marthe muttered a curse.— 
“Foiled for this once,” he said, under his 
breath. “ Another time may the devil grant 
me better success.” 

Aloud he said, giving the old woman a 
meaning glance : 

“That will do, Meg. The young lady 
has recovered, and there is no further need 
of your services.” 

ie stared, and a disappointed 
showed itself in her wrinkled face. 

“Trinketa—papers!” she muttered, 
have had no time to look for anything.” 

He frowned, and pointed to the door. 

“ You may g°. it remain within call, 
if you please.’ 

Not daring to disobey him, the old wo- 
man, followed by Bill, hobbled from the 
room. 

Captain Marthe took one or two turns 
across the floor, his dark, saturnine face 
working strangely. At last he came back 
and stationed himself beside the couch 
again. 

“ Bernice,” he said, his tone softer than 
silk, “look up. What have you w fear? 
Are you not with me again?’ 

She moved and moaned, but neither met 
his burni lance nor answered him. 

_ Why did you go away? Was it me 
you feared? How could you be so foolish ? 

fou know I love you better than life or my 
hope of heaven.” 
he words seemed to rouse her. Fear 
gave way before her kindling spirit. She 
rose up and stood before him pale as death, 
but with her eyes on fire. 

“Love?” she cried, in accents of bitter 
scorn. “Do not profane the word. You 
never knew its meaning.” 

“ Never—until you taught me,” he said, 
softly. 


look 
“ | 











“Softly, my dear. 


that look ?” 

“IT demand to know where I am,” 

“In safe quarters, where you will remain 
for the present.” 

To her wild stare he replied with a faint 
laugh. 


hands in sudden alarm. 
mean?” 


until you go away with my full consent.” 
An irre ater ery burst from her lips. 
“Am I to be detained here against my 
will?” she demanded. 
“If 1 wish it—and I do.” 
She clasped her fingers over her temples. 
“ Heaven be merciful !"’ she moaned. “I 


Captain Marthe.” 

“IT know it,” he returned, coolly.“ But 
people cannot give up the ghost just when 
it suits them best.” 

“ Why have you been guilty of this das- 
tardly act?” 


you were coy, and fought shy of me; be- 
cause, in short, there was no other way to 
win you.” 

Her lip curled in scorn unspeakable. 

“If you expect to gain anything by ma- 
king me your prisoner you are mistaken, 
shall only learn to hate you a thousand 
times more intensely than before.” 

“That would be foolish, since you are to 
become my wife.” 

“Your wife? Never!” 

“You might as well be sensible, Ber- 


her with love and triumph struggling in the 
dark villainy of his countenance, “ You 
are here, in my power; and you can only 
go from this ory as my wife.” 

“Then I shall die here.” 

“Humph. That may not be for you to 
aay. 
that will not avail you. What foul fiend, I 
wonder, tempted you to go to Millbrook ?” 





“You never knew its meaning,” she re- 
peated, hysterically. “How dare you hold 
such language tome? You are a villain. 
I despise you for your cowardice and in- | 
solence. It is a fine thing indeed to wage 
war upon a defenceless woman.” 

Then a great sob broke from her. She 
sank into the nearest chair, panting and 
trembling. 

“Pray compose yourself,” urged Captain 
Marthe. “J am calm. There is no need 
to fly into a passion. Besides, you are too 
weak for any such excitement. You can 
see that for yourself.” 

“ Leave me,” said Bernice, faintly. 

“Not yet. You have hidden yourself 
away from me too long to be given up easijy, 
now that I have found you.” 

She looked up at him almost fiercely. 

“Dora betrayed me Ww you,” she cried. 
“I might have known better than to trust 
her promise. I knew her to be false and 
treacherous.” 

His thin lips parted in a «mile. ; 

“You wrong Miss Raymond, you do, in- 
deed. I do not deny that I have seen her. 
But that was to-day, after I had already 
traced you to Millbrook.” 

“You wrote that letter?” 

“Humph. What then?” 

“ You are a greater villain than I thought | 





you—that is all.” 
“ Do not spare your epithets. They can 
harm nobody.” 


“Why have you brought me here ?” she | 
cried, with a stamp, and gleaming eyes. 


| 
“What new villainy have you planed | 
against me?” j 


| IT must find work, or starve. 
think of looking for me in a factory, 1) 


The voice was hardly audible which re- 
plied : 

“T was homeless, almost penniless. I[ 
did not intend ever to go back to Shrublands. 
Nobody would 


argued.” ' ; 
“True.” Heatood gnawing his moustache | 
savagely. “ You're an odd girl, Bernice,” 


“y 
You 


he said, with sudden vehemence. 


have latent energies of which much might | 


be made.” 

“Thank you,” she said, scornfally. 
prize your good opinion highly.” 

A sudden flush mounted to his temples. 

“Your contempt does not hurt me. But 
let that pass. By the way,” looking at her 
sharply, “you have a piece of property I 
woul fain claim at your hands.” 


“T 


She started, and her face grew paler than | 


before, if that were possible. 


“To what do you refer?” she asked, in a | 


faint voice. 

“The Ebony Casket you brought away 
from Shrublanda.” 

Instinctively she raised both hands to her 
breast. 
retain her seat. 

“LT have nothing—of yours,” she faltered. 

“Attempt no ial,” he ssid, a cruel 
sneer curling his red lip. “I must and will 
have the Casket. Its contents are two 

yrecious to be trusted even in your dainty 
ands.” 

He advanced a step or two nearer, and 
then paused to add: 

“You had better yield it up. What 
can it do you? W you are my wife— 


reply to questions put in that tone, and with supposed to be one. 


“God help me!” she cried, wringing her | Marthe, approaching. 
“What do you | no use in resisting.” 


“Simply that you do not leave this house | 


would rather be dead than in your clutches, | 


nice,” and he stood glowering down upon | 


You area — little creature, but 


She trembled so she could scarcely | 


QQ.’ 
NK 


— 


= — ~ jJes 


Do you expect me to | and you will be very soon—our interests are 
You will lose nothing 


by a little patient submission.” 
| “He put out his hand to her. With a wild 
| ery Bernice rose up and fled to the window. 


It was nailed down, and right below ran the | 


river. 


“Don't be a fool, Bernice,” said Captain | and see that you are - safe and aound.” 
“You see there is | 


She recoiled from him with a abrill 
| scream of horror and detestation. Mutter- 
| ing a curse, he followed her. His hot 


| breath swept across her check, his hated 
fingers were clutching at her arma, but she 
writhed clear of him. 

“Back!” she screamed, bounding sud- 
| denly to the opposite wall, and there con- 
| fronting him. “1 am not #o defenseless as 
you think. Approach a single «tep nearer, 


end I will plunge this knife into my own | 


| heart!" 

| One hand was shaking wildly in the air 
Captain Marthe caught the flash of steel, 
| and also the brighter glow of her blazing 
eyes. Face and attitude were full of tragu 


| for anything. 
| “Hold!” he eried, sullenly, 
desire to harm you.” 

She hesitated, stood staring wildly at him, 
| but did not speak. 
| “Where did she get 
wonder?” he muttered,: “ Who would have 
| thought she had anything so dangerous con- 
| cealed upon her person?” 
| In answer w hia questioning glance, she 


“1 have no 


that weapon, | 


| now said in a low, determined voice : 

“| took care to arm myself against just 
such an emergency as this, You had better 
not try me too severely, Captain Marthe 
| I might be tempted to take your life, ax well 

aA my own. 


Meg grinned, but did not «tir, 
. “T can’t make no promises, min.” 
“You see how weak and helpless I am 


| 
me?’ 


the brutal answer, “except to wait on you 


Bernice’s heart sank within her 
saw she had nothin 
expect, in that wretched house, 

| 

me?” she asked, in a faint voice 
“The Captain sent me. 


you, as I said before. 


thing ?”’ 
Ba Kcthing save liberty.” 
| “Humph. 1 can't help you to that.” 
Then the hag bobbed 
courtesy, and, leering again, went her way 


lock as the door closed behind her 
flew to the window, again 
frantically at the sash. 
hot move it. 

“O, my God!" she thought, “how utterly 


“Why? Because I love you; because | pewer. He knew she was desperate enough [am in the power of the wretches ~ho seek 


my ruin!” 


She buried her face in both handa, weep 
ing more bitterly than before, Locked into 
this wretched apartment, with every means 

of egress cut off, and only foes around her, 
it in no gave way w utter 
des ir. 

Suddenly a strange, shrill ery, a combina- 
tion of a scream and a howl, so unearthly 
that it fairly chilled her blood, echoed and 
re-echoed through the house 


wonder she 


She started up with an exclamation of 


horror Whence came that fearful sound ? 
Would it be repeated 7 

She interned intently, but a silence aa of 
the grave reigned in all the house 


He shuddered in «pite of himself, at her | 


| wild words and the glance she gave him. 

} “Putup your weapon,” he said, “ There 

must be peace between us. Much ax I ce 

| sire to gain posmension of the Casket, it shall 

} net be torn from you, since you are 
luctant to give it up.” 

This last wae spoken in 
| tone, and he drew = k a little 
that he was in earnest. 

“T must deal gently with the vixen,” 
his thought. “Meg can manage this part 
of the business for me. A drug, a narcotic 
of some sort, and there will be no trouble 
The dagger can be secured at the same time.’ 
| Aloud, he added : 


om re 


a conciliatory 
to show her 


| “Tam going to leave you to your own re 
flections, Berns hoping you will be ina 
better humor w see you again. But 
do not, | beg, try your tragedy aire with me 
lagain. They do not become you.” 

With these words he turned, and after 


the apartment. 

Bernice dropped into the nearest chair, 
heaving a long sigh of relief. She hid the 
dagger in the folds of her dress, from whence 
it had been taken. Her need of it might 
not yet be over. 

By Loat! lost!" she moaned, bursting into 
a hysterical fit of weeping. 
| Some minutes elapsed. Then the sound 
of a heavy, shuffling step outside the door 
caused her to hastily dry her eves. 
| It was the woman, Meg, who came in 
| She paused near the threshold, looking 
round at Bernice with a horrible leer dir 
torting her repulsive face 
The poor girl held ont both hands, a 
thrill of joy running all through her at the 
| signt of one of her own sex. She thought 
| she was sure of help and sympathy. 

“Come here,” she mid. “1 want you to 

promise to be my friend.” 


having given her a lowering look, quitted | 


CHAPTER V 


THE SOXT MORNING 

In a magnihcent apartment, whose fren 
coed walle were adorned with pictures, 
statues, and all the comtly bric-a-brac that 


wealth can command, wat Dora Kevenond 

It wae the parlor appertaining to Mr 
Lanalle’s hand-ome private residence 

The wealthy mill-owner, though a bache 
lor, had long kept up an 
hix own, presided over by a widowed! mister 
Ilere he could receive his friends at his 
plewure, and, being a meatern 
course beauty and fashion flacked to grace 
hix halle, Giold will always buy friendship 
or at least the semblance of ut 

Dora wae Mr. Lasalle’® guest 
vinit at hie house without impropriety, sine 
Mr«. Black presided there a horton 

It was the morning sulmequent to ernie’. 
sbduction, Lora upon @ 
ouch, impatiently study 
hands, and wondering why Jasper Layton 
did not come to amuse her, as was bia « 
the 
her thoughts entered the 


establivhment of 


(ree, of 


She could 


reclined velvet 


ng her fair white 


uty 


re manana! hail 


| Presently a 
and the object f 


haaty #te tu 


apartment. 
Jasper looked strangely excited, and 
threw himeelf bhurrietiy inte a char 


Dora's bright eve Hhaslieed quickly over his 


| face, and then were hidden uncer their 
sweeping lashes 
| “You are in trouble,” she anid, after a 


| brief silence, approaching him an ! laving 
j her hand gently upon his arm, “ Will you 
| not let me share your burden of care or sor 
| row, whichever it may be ’”’ 

He looked up at her quickly, hia brow 
knitted in purpleasd thought. 

“I beg your pardon, Mise Kaymond 
You surely cannot have heard the news.” 





Burely you cannot close your heart against 


“I've got nothing to do with you,” waa 


She 
to hope, no favor to 


“Why are vou here, if not to befriend 


I'm to wait on 
Do you want any- 


a half-mocking 


Bernice heard a key click sharply in the | 
She 

tugged 

Of course she could 


| through 


| tems far 


wn 


} 


— 
G 
2”: = ; 
wa 


x8 
> 


. “BY THE HEAVEN ABOVE US!’ HE CRIED, “IF YOU ARE PLAYING ANY DEEP GAME TO WIN THAT GIRL YOU #MALL aU IT!” 


“ Newa?” she echoed, in weill-etimu 
amarement. “I have heard nothing.” 
“Mine Vance is miming.” 


lated 


Bhe recoiled a little, caught at the back of 


| the chair, and stood gazing at him. 
“Mies Vance?" she said, ey: 
jatalow. “TIT never heard the name 


as if 


vefore.” 


“Surely you have not forgotten the brave 


girl who saved your life at the mill 
| yesterday 7?” 

Romething in hia tone brought the 
back to her cheeks again. “No, no, 
| she cried, clasping her hands, “ That 
| heroic soul! LT hope no harm has cor 
her.” 


“She can not be found. She waa mi 


only 


color 
ne,” 
dear, 
ne te 


aning 


from her place at the loom this morning 
| Lasalle sent a messenger down to ler board 


ing- place 
| not yet returned,” 

Dora eank into the nearest seat 
her limbs trembled so violently that 


She was away all night, and has 


Indeed 


could not hay stood many minutes longer 


wr 


“ITlow — the faltered “ 
| very strange! What do you think has- 
pened?” 


| “TP deo not know,” he answered, gloor 


| 
night with 
turned.” 

Janper shook hia head 

“The woman where she lodged saya 
had no friends to whom she waa like 
eo.” 

“Poor creature! 
terested in her 
ever saw Heaven grant that no misfor 

has befallen her.’ 

Then, 


mlded, with her face half averted 


after a moment's thinking, 


How 
hap 


nily 


whe 
ly te» 


I was really quite in 
Khe has the eweetest face I 


Tite 


Dora's denial seemed so carnest, so ain 
cere, he did not think of doubting her. “1 
was mistaken,” he thought. “It wae a far- 
fetched idea, at beet.” 

Nevertheless, he experienced a pang of 
real og apes Tad Dora been able 
to give him any particulars concerning the 
girl's past history, he might the more 
readily have found a clue to the secret of 
her sudden disappearance 

Hefore he could add another word te 
what he had already aaid, however, the door 
was flung violently open, and Mr. Lasalle 
strode in, hie dark face all aflame with 
pasion 

Mtriding directly up to Jasper Layton, the 
mill-owner dropped a heavy hand upon his 
arm 

“Where ie 
manded. 

JInaper drew back, his face growing purple. 

“IT know not, Mr. Lasalle. Why do you 
come to me for intelligence 7” 

The man stared hard! at him, and ewore a 
fearful oath 

“ Ty the heaven abowe ua! he eried, hie 
flint shaking wildly in the air, “if you are 
playing any deep game to win that inno- 
cont girl, you shall rue it!’ 

Jasper flung off the man's hand, his eves 
flashing fire 

“ Ia this intended for an insult?’ he de 
manded, “If so, Lelaim satisfaction; and 
the sooner you can give it the better.” 

The words seemed to calm Mr. Lasalle 
somewhat. He held out his hand sullenly 

“Forgive me," he said. “1 have been 
quite upset by the event of the morning. I 
am sure that | mixjudged you. Forgive and 
forget a.” 

“Of what did you suspect me?’ asked 
Jasper, sternly 

Lasalle dropped his ey en 
dashed over hia free. 

“| naw, yveeterday, that you admired Misa 
Vance very much. Forgive me if I thoaght, 
for one mad moment, that you were con 
cerned in her disappearance. | think so no 


Bernice Vance? he de- 


The hot blood 


longer.” 
“It in well,” said Jasper between his 
teeth. 


A silence followed. Dora sat watching 
the two men, She did not look particularly 
well pleased. It was not an agreeable 
houaht to her that Bernice had already 
won such a place in their good graces. 

Jasper was the flirt to speak 

“TL think Landertand your feelings, my 
friend,"’ he anid, taking Lasalle’s band, hfe 
good humor quite restored, “Hut let me 
awure you Ihave had nothing to do with 
what has happened.” 

= I believe you x 

“And you will unite with me in search 
ing for the minsing girl?" 

“With all my heart.” 

The 
remething dark of suspicion of pealouny was 
etill viewhle in the millowner's countenance 

The Dora 
gated after Uhem, clenching her small white 


words seemed fervent enough, but 


two ten went out together 





hiasvela, and — her teeth venouuusrly. 
, 1 


‘You may search until you are gray- 

| hewded,’ whe muttered, with a low, scornful 

laugh, andl that ie all the goed it will do 
yur 


“Verhaps she went away to spend the | 
some friends, and has not re 


“There may have been a lover in the | 


case, and her sudden disappearance ot 


’ 
very ordinary elopement 


Jasper and Mr. Lasalle went first to the 
mill, and from thenee to the place where 
Bernice had secured lodgings 

Jasper waited on the steps while the mill 
larvllacdy, 


owner eummoned the and began 


to ply her with questions 


Bundenty his eve caught a fluttering bat 
of paper near the sidewalk Phe puckeal at 
up eagerly It proved to be the forged 
| letter, signed with Patty ¢ ' name, which 
| had drawn Dertioe inte the lever (rap set 
for her by Captain Marthe 

Ile read it from beginning to end, then 
re read it crewing tere and more amassed! 


ily al 


j 


Jaeper started at the words, and fixes | 


upon her a glance that seemed to pierce 


and Hii face whe 
both surprive and dieplensre 

“Tt in net probable 
“Mime Vance seema to have 
Phere coukd 
Cemsity lor euch a atey - 


Drv 


angrily 


through 


‘he anid, coll 
heen her 
Leen ne 


titel rem have 


She felt that ale had gone a 
and must retrieve her ground 
I dont 
my tnd Kat 1 


It wee abeurd 


crtledd bey the 


itite 


her 


wed | 


v 
own 


ne 


returned Lora, gnawing her lip 


hittle 


know what put euch a thought 


felt 


met pected news” 


Jasper face had grown quite pale Ife 
kept hin eves ticesd om her ina piercing 
ware that mache her Crenutle 

I wa ‘ re terdaw. that you did 

} oot meet Mise Vance tor the tiret tine,” he 

eavl in a w Vinee If know aught 

fiber | entreat you te tell me the whole 
trutl 

Jeera caught her breath «harply, and sand 
matone of wel slater! astemaehenent 

1 de t understand Mr ia " 
Ia at promaitele i ht " pirlto be a 
tr tocol topanee 

He newtded Inet} “ 

ak wher f her ny “ * ing 

tell 

Itwaran ‘ ard he forced here lf 

tr apenk the ns perfectly us ‘ 

rr Mine Var - reall her, ie an | 
iter eftranyer m ! 

a | ican tel t} vofherl ‘ 

Nothing 

Jasper heaved «a sigh of “wy ene 
Hernicw's “ter « dieappearar ul 
sfleeted hina deep Iirief a» w the tarne 
he bracd beeen om her preven the girl had 
won a place on trts thenighte from ty bee 
could oot eanly dethrome her He ald 
not calmly contemplate any misfortune that 


| 
| 


might have happened to her 


very? ent 


The hand waa ratiporl atl wtall, but he 


had no difficulty in making the letter 
until he remeber! the sentence in which thew 
words urred Phorm Day ected s in 
Millbrook.’ 
Here he was baffled Tle wae utter 
able to make out the oa Wiel u 
tentionall rotherwiee, Bernice had « 
literates! ! ! ‘ ‘ 
letter 
He t phe ‘ rf twice of Thora, that 
ahe ' ' jor ' real Bet 
he pot j ” with angry hast 
! ” ! | Ww i 
“ r tu d “ M Ka 
she mg fem ariel nt ' ‘ 
After i ‘ ‘ 
tule the « |" anil t } | { 
lette Mr real ! 
ligt at la Head 
that 
1} ' law ‘ kof ange 
and t ‘ ti hie face 
I t : ‘ 4} he ail at 
! MW wlwed 
! ! yer ! witl ta 
Ww ! ett letter 
J Mine Varve 
‘ ! ! ! way keep the a 
j 
i trange t ly «aw ue 
la . snot «w oot 
pa t ‘ Ile has! en his 
: « distrust, an t I theme w 
ir, hotest eves w t and ed 
‘ t ' ‘ ! at la 
‘Ww ' ‘ 
i ‘ to J ers and the 
two walked raputiv in the direction f Mill 
brook © romecog It was here they intendel 


ty resume their search for the missing girl 
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(HATTER VI 


’ wiverre * *THRAS TR 


T« night and a day had clapeed eine 
Reraice had been made an enforced inmate 
of the hewse dey thre river, . 

To ber hed hem « petied of inteme 
anxiety amd dictres She was iguofant te 
wheal cxtirwne mensure ber captors naght 
reat They secme! uapriagdpied enough 
for anethiag, 

Waiting and «ighing im her d apart. 
ment, she imagined @ Wound vile plow 
were on foot to complete her misery 

Sometimes her thought revert! to J aper 
layin, and eof waver of coher would «hase 
cach other aero her lovely face = J asper’> 
manly grace end beauty had nat been @ith 
out ther effet upon ber apm pathicing 
nature 

“| know he ie goo 
hereelf "“O) how quickly hee 
my reecne did he 
am environed by fon 

(M Lmaallie «be 


ver ber 


whe wand t 
woukl fy & 
completely I 


1 ancl true 
dream how 


th age fiw a 


earcele 


shiver ran « every time she recalled 


his name 

She little guewmed that bath Lasalle and 
Jasper were hunting tar and near ty fined 
her She had imagined she would be missed 
from her pie mt thee will gemerpared abeveat 
for a day of two, perhaps, and then for 
gotten 

The strength of the passion the mall « 
had conceive! for her wae part comprehen 


wher 


on 

Captain Marthe did net come nigh her 
but he sent frequent messages by the wo 
man Meg 

The last war in writing, and came to her 
op the morning of the third day 

She had passe! a apo yo night Wild 
feare had assailed ber all through the howre 
of darknews = She could hear unsteady «tep- 
pacing up aml down the roo overhead 
Onee or twiee that shrill, bloowdcurdling 
ery, which had «eo frightened ber the first 
night of her imprisonment, had reached her 
care 

She wae thankful to e« 
dawn, and for once even Meg's repuleave 
fue proved a weloome eight, as she came in 
with « tray on which « light repast had been 


the grey light of 


arrange! 

The old woman gave her a sharp glance 
om entering, and at once wheeled up a stand, 
upon whie hy whee Hepror ited the tray 

“Por vou, mim che said, grimly, andi 
cating a folded sheet of praper Chat bay Leow 
the mt 

Pernice eagerly secured it, with the wild 
hope it might have come from rome friend 
Hat she was epeedily undeceived 1 nbold 
ing it, she read these words 

“My patience will sometime wear out | 
hope you are prepared to take a sensible 
view of the situation. Df ao, please send 
word by the woman whe waite apon you 
and vou shall be my wife within the hour” 

There was no signature, but none wns 
needel Of all men in the world, thie hate 
ful message could come from Captain Marthe 
alone 

Dernics 
her hail 
Megs eyes tied upon her face in a look of 


angrily crumpled the 
Cilancung up quickly, 


aper in 
whe fone 


henace 
You know what wae in that notes 1 aac 
whe mand, ablorupety 


Vou 


iin Your countenance 
No matter There 
may aay eo to your mnfamous emplower 
Mag becbbed ber head, leering eavagely 
© You are in no haste, mine, to be a bonny 


we aiewer 


brude ?" 

Rather the brule of ceath than that 
villains, wae the hearteiok! vet «partted 
reply 


* Very well, meine, ¢ apiain Marthe «hall 
hear a repetition of your word 

Hernice stoned efi!) a moment, trembling 
aml palprtating Then she suddenly dung 
ot both bande, and laret int: 
It of Weeping 

mare «a woman.” she cored, claging 

to Meg’+ drow Vou moet have a heart 
He merciful, and let me go away from thie 
herrnble place’ 

The hag locke! down at her eth a haugh 
aml a horrible grimace 


A pwenndetiate 


(rotting tine! of your quarters ch she 


grinned ltientetrange Hat vou needn't 
stay here an hour 


You know Svers well the 


longer than vou chow: 
condition whieh 
will give vou liberty 

“You will not help me?" 

“Tam here to perform Captain Marthe's 
budding — not roure” 

Hermie shuddered and was silent She 
it would be te appeal to 

orm 


saw how wael ow 
thie heartless old She nee to her 
feet with a peeture of hanghty ciedain 
Meg turme! te hobble out She had 
reached the door when Herter spoke t) her 
again 
Who 
The hag changed oobor, and her 
* Nabwads 
* You are not telling me the truth 
Lherties 
person, like 
in these roc 


ie in thie howse besides mveelf” 
jaw tell 
she anewered, eullents 

satel 
firmly 


. Perhaps some baplon 


mveclt te ebut Up a pPrbeoner 


visible in 


A strange vellowtsh palor was 
Meg's fac She swung rend alrnocet 
heroely 

“What put such ridiculous notions in 
vonr head whe demanded 


Hern 
ae | have heant 


Nothing dauntest © mae reply 
The singular o 
N ones 
“Yes 
vet the 
the flour alwove 


Meg broke ine 


A horril r’ 


entie 


alwave mrinding 


wl heavy footsteps pacing 


a foros! lang! 


Latsle whit she aneererl It wae Une 
rats vou heard — nothing ele, [ ewear 
“Have rate human voices * twetic ned 
the gurl, dimlainfully 
 thatehreking was the eit  T hope 
you were nat frightened,” with a swift 
searching glance We aleave hear u of 


windy mighte 

Saying this, «he hastily; bunt 
HKernice felt more than ever comvinowd «he 
ear oot the only enforeesd inmate of that 
buname 

Mare than an hour wore on, Preeently a 
range, soraping nowe began in the hamber 
aleve She wat still, listening intently 
Phe snd grew louder It seennesd as if the 
fluor had been removed, and sametxaly was 
digging the way slowly inte her apartment 

At last a lemened bit of plaster fell at her 
oicde 

She «peung to her feet, and darte! im 
the furthest oormer of the room = She scarcely 
knew whether t) «ream for awistanee os 
remain silent 

More plaster fell while she was debating 


Bent cat 


the question, and presently the scraping 
« and & voce called moflls 

“Hie! Hillea™ 

Bernice did pet move or answer She 
«x oS 

“Hillea™ called the voice agen, this 


“Ie any poor creature 
~ 


She ran y, achamed of her 
fears, A upon her gund 
Whe abe demande! 


r ‘ 
Hist” said the voice, warningly, and 
she could faintly discern a pair of eyes 
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that hed heen made, 
and glering down at her amazeily 
Are you ® frend f onic! Nernice 

“You mia” wae the realy anewer, © if 
yee are! 9e” 

“ Never in pag life dvd | need ene «3 uch 
ahr 

There wm avhort «\lemee, ned thea the 
volar nail dt wae «2 man's voles, by the 
wap, Dat very and hind 

“Te ft promt that you are a prisoner ?* 

“Jt 

"mo young, so beawtihd! Ah, it would 
be beard if you were compelled to remnala 
this hated oars “ames ‘had 
mercial, sud spare you misery “* 

Bernice elt ei di rly drawn t her an 
beeen (rhemd, o be wore the Gould got 
soe hue face = Bat the re end of has 
wae reee@ering dhe had felt a 
lingering shade Of distrust, it war vanished 


glued to the apertore 


vou 


utleriy 


liad man "" «he aed “ Have vou been 


here so long then’ 
You would aearcely heliewe me were I 
ter tell went the tine 
Ie that dreadful woman 
> 
Meg” You, whe Hut 
it be oftemer her eon, HNL, whe brings ne 
my hwnd? 
“ Why are vou «hut up here” 

Ite a long story,” he saul, andi “5 

other time 


veour jailor 


will tell it wcme 

“lave vou ever trual to ex aye” 

“ Soores of times hut eve ry means of 
ogres seome to be well guarded At last i 
have succeeded in tearing up a portion of 
mv Boor That was done more than a week 
age. Since then | have been wanting for an 
opportunity te bet mveelf inte the room von 
new oooupy, thinking eseape from thence 
right be practicable 

It ie tet 
windows are barred 

Never mond, Cel will take care of us 
vet I have net bowt all hrege 

Why dont vou scream for help at the 
They look out upon the river 

kate praas smd a frespuently 

Rernice had thought of the plan for her 
elf, but none of the boat had chanced to 
come within reach of her feeble voice aa yet, 

I've tried that,’ was the anewer. “TI 
have brought honest sailor and fisherman 
That Meg and her eon 
were alwaye toosharp for me Om such ox 
cantons they swore lL was a madman whom 
twas dangerous to have at large, and whom 
my friends cid not wish to consign to ap 
asvilum 

Ilow 


Tide not) thane 


sighed Derniwe bven the 


up tomy very dow 


cruel murmured Bernice 


jeart they have chomwen.” 


Hermione» heart awelled with pity for the 
poor wretch, whoever he might be Afler 
a moment's thinking, she maid 

* Tlow cid vou learn | wae here 7" 


them so much as the | 
craven wretches who bribe them to play the | Mr 


| “| told vou a,’ 


| 
| 


oe 
“10” apid he, “1 do thie, and they freely 
| advanct money & start me in busines, | 
win J heave no dow that I can borrow 
all the money lL want with nothing bat my 
face for tecmpity 
Then, a4 tated ot the cute, pbs pe 
doliare each on the rel; T ow aited 
With eagerness: the reg) of the practical 
tee 


1, however, Venterst! @ tntinmte Qos if 
be carried cat the ¢: periment, he 


wreak —- con hc in his 
we, thle only made Him think [ 
the remalt, and mede him more 


than @ver, Boghe experiment was tried, 
lip went to Mr. Kaslith, ome of bie mam 
iat: onnte friemd>, and «nid ; 

* Mr. Smith, | om « Lankrupt ” 

*ladeed ejaculate! Mr Smith, very 
mach astonished. “And pray how hee it 
come about” 

vad Mr. Sprigginas, hesitat 
ingly, for story telling, or, in plain English, 
lying, was a new «in with him, “1-1 went 
security for a friend, and had to pay the 
last dollar of it.” 

“Too bad indeed,” was Mr. Smith's eym 
pathizing resp nse 

“If 1 can only borrow a few thousands, 
however, to get started in busing again, | 
think Lean get on very well.” 

Mr. Smith thought there would be no 
difteulty im getting the money. He would 
he very glad to advance it himself, but he 
was “excemively short” just at that time 
Mr Spriggine knew that this was not the 
case, and hie opinion of Mr. Smith's undy 
ing friendship underwent a rapid and radi 
cal change 

Ile saw all of his many friends, and re 
newed his request to cach in turn; but they 

all happenes “short” just at that 

time After a few dave of unsuccessful 
efforts to borrow money, he humbly ac- 
knowledged he had lost his bet fairly, and 
that his face was not good security among 
his friend. 


to he 


said I 

But an unlooked-for trouble came upon 
him. He was engaged to a very accom 
plished voung lady. His trust in her wa« 
unbounded. He Ned often told me that if 
there wae « , true woman on earth, it 
was his intended. But her father, hearing 
of the insolvency of the son-in-law that was 
to be, accosted him, saying ; 

°F cndeuneed, a 
have met with a reverse of ’ 

“ Yeu, sir,” replied Spriggina, vinh ly 

“Of course, under your altered circum 
stances, you cannot expect to wed my 
daughter.” 

Ilere was a new turn in affairs for which 

Spriggine was not ap wy He 

thought at first of correcting the feleehood 
he had himeelf started; but the idea end 


that you 
” 


denly flashed upon his mind that here was | 


the sterling 


a good opportunity of teti 
hie would be 


qualities of his sweetheart, 


I heard voices several times, and listened. | a triumph which would more than compen- | 


that was «nid. 
| wae not the 


nothi 
om felt convinewd 
meron the house.” 


I could make cut 


hat 


only periae 
‘ a ityou Lt heard ery out on several | pose she promi 


Aniege ” 

Vow | ,ou might 

anewer. if it was ae | suspected ” 
And | was foolieh enough to be fright- 

ened 

Lt im toot Lo mbicvtadel 


eareful had | khoown a woman wae im 


ime 


licopeel hear and 


ot rmnigre have been 
hheoere 
priscted tu the apartinent vou campy 
you were not careful, cred 
It i a great relief to 


1 few! 


Tn glad 
Pernice, eagerts 
have specken more hopeful 
fort 

“trod will prowede a means of escape 
We will trust Thin bat we 


whet we can tor oureelves 


tint de 


tH een 


lhavea clagwer (anwe make ose of 
that in any manner 
A dagger” 


yovful quaver in has vores 


echoed the man with a 
4), heaven bx 
pained lt ws of greater value te vou than 
all the wealth of Lud 

What can ldo with uw” 

Cut the bere at vour window — at 


dig them from their socket.  Tlave vou the 


lewnt 


resolution toy ce it 

* Yow Hernine 
begin at ones 

Phe sooner the better 


sail firmly 1 wall 


only be cautious 


Twill, Hash! 1 hear tooteteps on the 
elaine 
Rernice hastily gathered up the bit of 


vlaster that bad fallen, hid ui in the foleds of 

lrews, and threw bereelf inte a chair, 

aAsculing an attitude of alyoet misery 

She had soarce!ly ~ when 

clicked on the look 
slowly open 

iT be continwed om our neat 
a 


SPRIGGINS EXPERIMENT. 


HY CPoRGh saMURLA 


a kev 


ewig 


d the 
and the doo 


MR 


Ph bet wou ten dellan To oan earl 
Spriggins 
Ned DL bet vou tem dollar wou can't” 
said T. emphasizing the last worl werw ce 
cubethy 
The moral and comscrentions reader must 
net be shocked at what he may consider our 
gerobling pareclav ities The phrase, “Tl 
was sample a clineher 


mivaell 


bet vou ten dollars 
or clamas used bw Spriggine and! 
hal exhausted every argument 
end each tailed to comvince the other that 
he wae wrong And since nerther of ue ex 
copt in rare instances, ever acknowledged 
in the wrong we had to bet ten 
dollar wery freyuently 

Hut we never expected to pay when we 
howt,  dideed, we never demanded payment 
shen the pount in cispate wae settled, bat 
contented oumelves in saving. “1 told vou 
~ 


OUPSe@ tes 


The pout on depute in the present in 
stance anoee aleout an tem on the column 
of the morning paper The item read a 
hillow. 

“John Jomes, a convict in Sing Sing 
Treson, has fallen hear to fifty thousand del 


lars be forts are being made to secure his 
panion 

There, sand 1 “vou mee the power of 
nemev thal man war just as innocent, 


and fust a guilty, before he was worth fifty 
thousand dollars as he was afterwards but 
bebokl, whata change’ Wealth brings him 
freeads, who make eflerts ‘to secure hie par 
dom” Had he remained poor, his frends’ 
would have permitted him to rot in prison 
without rasing a litthe finger to eexcure his 


pardon Thu work’ w& « humbug, Mr 
Spriggins a regular cheat, im the lan 
guage of a poem | read in lew houd, it 


‘all hollow viow, hallow ' 
As | concluded this spiteful litte speech 


Mr. Spriggine straightened himeeif up in 
the way he had when preparing himeel! fer 
a combat, and | knew we shoukd have « 


fight, our tongues being the weapons With 
out giving the arguments pre and con, it 
will suffice to say that the discussion was 
brought to an emi by Mr. S wate 
posing an experiment. Le waa, * ‘a 
derstood, a manmof means, a business 

of gow! business sanding, bat somewhat 
ecoentric ; and the ion he made was 
to go round ts friends, and wil 
them he was absolutely insol rent 





| found her m tears 


sate for his defeats in other directiona, 

So he replied: “Of course, sir, have a 
better opinion of your daughter than to su 

} pec bmg wile for the 

sake of sharing my money. arriage 
money " and Me. Mpriggine was becominy 
very Indignant —“ marri money, sir, 
is a self-degradation, and nothing elae, let 
the world call it by whatever name it may.’ 

“Of course, Mr. Sprigwine, my daughter 
thought something of wou: but, vou know, 
seman without means would be foolish to 
think of marrying 

“TL have 
en s brave heart 


a goa«!l education, and, T may 
vnd, though deprived of 
fortune, Lean earn enough to support my 
well anced anether 

It i4 useless to prolong this controverny, 
Mr. Spriggins,” aard the old man. “Ae a 
man of honor, vou will certainly 
release mv daughter from her engagement 
C1 comme, of she does not acoept your offer 
of freedom ae the best thing ander the cir 
curmtances, | shall have nothing more to 
sav trood day, Mr Spriggins; I'm in 
somewhat of a hurry 

In a hurry, ie he?” muttered Spriggins, 
as hie intended father-in-law disappeared 
from view. “Seems te me evervbady i in 
a hurry now that meet» me. Ah! | ander 
stand it The sickly emile, the furry and 
hurry, means sinply that they want to drop 
me trom ther list of friends. Well, they 
shall be aceommeadated. But there i one 
friend that ‘sticketh closer than a brother; 
she will not desert me. There's great conse 
lation in that.” 

So saving, he hastened to see her Ile 
bor the first time since 
engaged in trving his experiment he felt 
like mean man le would have 
confessed at once what a great har he had 
teen making of himself, had not the con 
feesion been a rather awkward undertaking 


a very 


“ You have no doubt learned,” «aid he, 
“that l hawe met with a eadden reverse of 
fortune. Your father telle me that the only 
honcreble course for me is to offer to release 
from vour engagement And, while 
to sav that if, after be 
ing releas«<! from vour engagement with 
Spriggins the rich man will plight 
vour faith to him as a poor man, I shall be 


vou 


doing so, permit me 
vou 


the happuest being on earth 


an honorable man. and « give vou wour 
freedom 
Mise Duuloinea sobbed eonwuleivele, bat 


finally sneoweded in speaking through her 
ecole a as to be nncertead 

You are very kind, Mr Spriggins she 
we ngaee - 


sand I am very sorry that « 


offer to® 


| more appropriate for a bride; 


~ = 


hurry, and coulda’t atop to talk, my Ume 
ting ter pre jones 
fai ar-pearted friesde amelie or me pleas 
atiy, I pom an, and tell them I'm in a 
hurry.” 

L eppore Me, Spriggzins bee bad his re 
venga tahoe & 6 «ad manner. He 
is ag old bachelor, 
care mote aboat moory then a good, wue 
heart. He mya, too, the the love surita 
-catiered over the country are without any 
foumlation in real life l’oor Bpr ! 
he has learned at @ great cost the truth that 

“ Where ignoraper te Dlim. ‘tie folly te te wine.” 


— <i 


ENGAGED, AND ALMOST WED. 
AN INTERCEPTED LETTER 


BY PAUL PRY 
The following letter from a young lady 
jnst on the eve of marriage, to her bride- 
maid, has by a peculiar combination of cir- 
cunmetances come inte our Possession > and it 
ix « artless and frank in its revelations, that 
we readily yield to the temptation to share 
the pleasare of perusing it with our readers 
Deanter AMANDA] am about toinform 
vou of an event which, to me, is most im- 
ortant—moet thrilling, I am engaged 
ve dearest and sweetest friend, | have 
given my heart, with all ite wealth of tender 
aflections, into the keeping of another. I 
want you to come here at once, and officiate 
a first bridemaid. | have an idea, which 
Fred save ix very original and artistic; and 
he certainly ought to know, as he isa wielder 
of the magic brush. Never shall I forget 
the first time that 1 beheld him, standing 
before his easel, with a scarlet velvet cap 
resting upon his manly brow, and a pallet 
in his hand covered with such sy 
little daub« of paint—and the look he gave 
me, when a frlend said, “ Mr. Stanton, let 
me introduce you to Mim Elleworth.” It 
seemed to read my very heart and soul, 
which were his from tMoment. Oh, 
Amanda, have you ever felt the first bewil- 
dering emotions of a new-born love? If #0, 
you will sym with and pardon the 
weakness of your simple friend Arethusa. 
But | was going to tell you —I want my 
bridemaids to represen. colors of the 
rainbow. You must wear violet, which will 
suit so charmingly your delicate skin. Fred 
says that, of course, I shall be the sun, which 
is quite appropriate, on account of my hair. 
Ile save it was that which first attracted 
him. “ Bat,” he asked, the other day, “if 
you are the sun, and your bri are 
the rainbow, what am [?’ I told him that 
he could be the black cloud, out of which 


the sun shines—pretty i rather, ian’t it ? 
I want your dress te be of the very richest 
silk, with lace over-<dress, There is one 


point upon which [ must insist, and that is 
the lace t; nothing but the very choicest 
can I I Fred that I was very 
decided about this; and he said, “That is 
right; always be firm in the path of duty, 
Arethusa; your principles are sublime.” 
Oh, Amanda, it is — heavenly blim to 
feel that I have won the affections of a bei 

so superior! Melinda Jones was married, 
the other day, in old-fashioned thread-lace ; 
and auch a show of it! such barbarous taste ! 
OW course T should not «pecify your dress so 
particularly if vou had not a rich pa; but 1 
im pot going to have any poor girls attend 
upon me. LT never did like poor girls; they 
have such a pinched, patched look My 
own drew will be of satin, and I want to 
have a train fous vard« long; but Fred says 
| had better take off a yard or two, and then 
let a little boy walk behind me with a roll 
of white satin in his hand, to show people 
that it is not from any contemptible ideas 


of economy that 1 have moderated my «kirt. | 


Aw regards ornaments, | should like to 
warls; I, of course, shall 
red thinks — are 

wit | very 
soon silenced him in respect to that, If he 
thinks that he is going to get off from giving 


have vou all wear 
have diamonds 


ime a set of diamonds, he ia greatly mis 


| of him 


| Oh, Amanda, i«n't it dreadful? 


| kindred souls, Fle 


! 


i 
| 


I want te be | 


ment must be broken off, for | did like wou) 


~ well 
And =) the hopes that Mr Spriggins had 
entertained were dashed to the ground 


This Drukcimen liked him werv well, but liked 
his monew better; and «© when she imm- 
agined thas was gome, she tow left him 
Without another word, he strode off from 
her presenoe, a different, but by no means 
happy man 

Se, wo! he muttered, “The engage 
ment on ber part has been a mere matter of 
money. Lam the same man | was before. 
lam as gol, and a great deal wiser 

* You are right,” ear he to me 

world «a humbug | 


woman among all my friends that’s worth a | rest. Weare apt to think 


— of uf, Bat Vl be revenged! | 


“ This | comes 
There i« not a man or | words have much to aneweg for among the 


taken. It is just as well to let him under- 
stand from the very outset what is expected 
Oh, Amanda, the love that I feel 


for that man' | would be willing to «hare 


a shepherd's hut with him, were it not for | 


the confined atmosphere and tallow candles. 
Against the last my soul rebels; for the 
aristocratic soul, vou know, Amanda, is 
painfully sensitive 

1 am not going to dixplay my presenta, 
for fear people should think we hired them. 
I have re 
ceived a dozen pair of salt-cellars, and not 
one single sonp- ladle. You know, if there 
is one single thing in this world | dote upon, 
it is soup; and not a ladle to serve it with! 
Fred save, “Th. not weep, Arethnsa; I will 
sell my picture of the Vinind Reggar,’ and 
spend every shilling of the money in soup- 
ladles, rather than have vou shed one single 
tear.” Ile is soxvmpathetic! We are truly 
vas just given me an 
opal ring. I did feel a little hurt that it 
was not a diamond—a socitaire is so chaste 
and simple— but he knows | expect it when 
we are married 

We are going to France for our wedding 
trip. Llike the French a great deal the 
best, they pay such «weet compliments; and 


the Germans blurt out joxt what they think. | 


1 never did like people that are so precise 
about telling the truth; shows ench a lack 
of imagination, Fred «ay. 

You must not dimppoint me, dearest 
friend; and be very sure about the point 
lace. 

Yours, ina whirl of happinex 
ARFTHUSA 


—~->- ee 


HASTY WORDS. 


The evil that is in the world, that rushes 
down our streeta, devastating homes, ruin- 
ing happiness and laving waste the pleasant 

laces, many fountains, Sin does ite 
eadly work in many ways, and sorrow 
from a variety of sources; and hasty 


{ a word or 
two does not matter; that we need not 


ave a plan in my head that will spite old | trouble ourselves to be over-particular as to 


Smith delightfully.” 


| what we any. 


But thix ie only one of our 


Mr. Sprigggims seemed to have been struck many mistakes. Words live. There is so 


with a new thought 


He left me abrupaly, | much vitality in them that thev take root 


and | saw him ne more for «vera! days. | even apon very unlikely soil, Hasty words 
Meantume the news whe spread around that | are almost sure to have little sense and lea 


Sp \erins Was net insolvent 
a hems 

The neat me | saw him he told me, with 
a sort of malicious pleasure, that he had 
get about even with his “ friend> 


| 
| 


} 


Saki enid that’ 


that ut was all | kindness in them. Thev are not the off- 


epring of meek and quiet «pirits, but of hot, 
jonate tempers “All mem are liars!” 

Whe but a man in « pasion woukl have 

The amertion is #0 ' 


he. “1 know of an investment that will | and unjust that if David had not 


pay, without doubt, at least Gfty per cent 


1 | it by hus 


“1 said in my haste,” 


called on Mr. Smith and explained the | we should not have understood it, Perha 


thing to him 
offered to go into the affair 


“* Bat,” said 1, ‘you have mo money— | We often 


hort 


vou are 


He was highly pleased, and | the reason why such words are spoken 


er feels himeelf aggrieved. 


in this life of ours; we cannot 


that the 
have all we wish from our brothers and 


: exevenvely 
“T've called om the rest, with « like re | sisters, and eo we allow ourselves to grow 


mult, and now I'm r 
Mr. 8 wy 4 ; 
a ee verte ly a 
“I met,” mid he, “the father of her 


whom | emee intended to marry. 











y. He was | contented 
very friendly, bu: } told him I was in a | words 


vows that the girls 


FLOWEBS. 


Ob they look upward in every p 
Threagh this beaaulfnl ’ 
Awd dear ass emile on an yt 


le the «mile of the bright, ht Gowers 
7 tots ae of Vy lay wo -ls amd +! comes, 


And every time those | 





tell as of 


bean a2 





EAST LYNNE: 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


BY MKS. HENRY WooD. 





This Rerial was commenced in No 31. Rack num 
bere can be obtained from all dealers throughout 
the United States, or direct from this office } 


CHAPTER XLI—(Continued.) 

Spring waved. Summer came and would 

soon be waning, tho, for the hot, dry days of 

July were now in. What had the months 
| bronght forth, since the election of Mr. Car- 
lyle in April?) Be you very sure they had 
not been without their events. 

Mr. Justice Hare's illness had turned out 
to be a stroke of paralysis. People cannot 
act with unnatural harshness toward a child, 
and then discover they have been in the 
wrong, with impunity, Thus it proved 
with Mr. Justice Hare. He was recover- 
ing, but would never be the man he had 


been. 
tell of his illness at Kast Lynne, and was 
mistaken for fire, had done nobody any 
damage, save William and Joyce. William 
had caught a cold, which brought increased 
malady to the lungs; and Joye seemed to 
have caught fear She went about, more 
like one in a dream than awake, would be 


buried in a reverie for an hour at atime, and, | 


if suddenly spoken to, would start) and 
shiver. 

Mr. Carlyle and his wife departed for 

| London, immediately that Mr. Hare was 

meed out of danger: which was in 

about a week from the time of hia seizure. 

William accompanied them ; partly for the 


Joyce went, in attendance, with some of the 
other servants. 

They found London ringing with the news 
of Sir Franci« Levison'’s arrest. London 
could not understand it; and the most wild 
and improbable tales were in circulation 

e@ season was atita height; the excitement 
in proportion; it was more than a nine 
days’ wonder, (nthe very evening of their 
arrival, a lady, young and beautiful, was 
show into the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle. She had declined 
name, but there arose to Mr. Carlyle’s mem- 
ory, when he looked upon her, one whom he 
had seen in earlier days, as the friend of his 
firat wife—Blanche Challoner. It was not 
Blanche, however 

The atranger looked keenly at Mr. Car- 
lyle. Fle was standing with his hat in’ his 

hand, on the point of going out. “ Will you 
pardon this intrusion ?' she asked. “IT have 
come to you, as one human being, in need, 
comes to crave help of another. [am 
Lady Levison.”’ 

Barbara's face flushed. Mr. Carlyle cour- 
teously invited the stranger to a chair, re- 
maining standing himself. She sat for a 
moment, and then rose, evidently in an ex- 
cess of agitation 

“Yea, Tam Lady Levixon. 





Forced to 


been a wicked man, I have long known ; but 
now L hear he isa criminal. I hear it, | 
say, but I can get the truth from none, I 
went to Lord Mount Severn ; he declined to 
ive me particulars, T heard that Mr, Car- 
yle would be in town to-day, and I re- 
| wolved to come and ask them of him.” 

She delivered the sentences in a jerking, 
| abrupt tone, betraying her inward emotion. 
| Mr. Carlyle, looking somewhat unapproach- 
able, made no immediate reply. 

“You and | have both been deeply 
wronged by him, Mr. Carlyle. 
‘brought my wrong apon myself; you did 

not, My «ister Blanche, whom he cruelly 
| treated—and if IL speak of it, Lonly «peak of 
! what is known to the world—warned me 
against him. Mrs. Levison, his grand- 
mother, that ancient lady, who must now be 
berdering upon ninety, she warned me. 
| The night before my wedding day, she came 
lon purpose to tell me that if 1 married 
' Francis Levison I should rue it for life, there 
was vet time to retract, she said. Yes; 
there would have been time; but there was 
no will, 1 would not listen toeither, I was 
led away by vanity, by folly, by something 
worse—the triumphing over my _ sister. 
| Poor Blanche! But which has the best of 
the bargain now; she,or I? And I have 
a child,” she continued, dropping her voice, 
“a boy who inherits his father’s name. Mr. 
Carlyle”—bending forward and clasping 
her hands, while her face looked like one 
carved from stone-—“will they condemn 
him?” 

“ Nothing, as yet, ix positively proved 
against him,” replied Mr. Carlyle, compas- 
sionating the unhappy lady. 

“If 1 could but get a divorce!" she pas- 
sionately uttered, apparently losing all self- 


' 


control. “I might have got one over and 
over in, since we married, but there 
would have been the expose and the scandal. 


If 1 could but change my child’s name! 
Tell me—does any chance of redress remain 
for me?” 

There was none; and Mr. Carlyle did 
not attempt to «peak of any. He offered a 
few kind words of sympathy, very gener- 


‘ally expressed, and then prepared to go out. | 


| She moved, and stood in his way. 
| “ You will not leave until you have given 
me the particulars! 1 pray you do not! I 


came trostingly to you, hoping to know | 


them. 

“Tam waited for, to keep an important 
engagement,” he answered. “ And were my 
time at liberty, I should decline to tell them 


to you, on my own account, a* well as on | 


yours. Lay no discourtesy to my charge, 
Lady Levison; were I to speak of the man, 
even to you, his name would blister my 
lips.” 
“In every word of hate «poken by you I 
would sympathize: every contemptnous ex- 
' ion of scorn, cast upon him from your 
— I would join in, tenfold.” 
| Barbara was shocked, “He is vour 
husbend, after all,” she took leave to whix 
{ 


per. 
| “My husband !” broke forth Lady Levi- 

son, in agitation, seemingly. “ Yee! there's 
| the wrong. Why did he, knowing what he 
was, delude me into meager | his wife? 
You t to feel for me, Mre. Carlyle; and 
you de feel for me, for you are a wife and a 
mother. How dare these base men marry ? 
—take to themselves an innocent, inerperi- 


ours, and we find only things | enced girl, vowing, before God, to love, and 
coming to our share, then we become dise- honor, and her? Were not his 
and peevieh, and «peak hasty | other sins impediment enough, but he must 

have crime upon his conscience ’—and 





The fright, when “yo had gone to | 


benefit of London advice, partly that Mr. | 
Carlyle would not be parted from him. | 


to give her | 


call that man my fiushand. That he has | 


But 1! 
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then must comipelth his boffl face, and woo 






me! He ha» we deep and irremedia- 
ble wrong, and entailed bis child 
an inheritance 46 he, or 
1, dune to proms [ ak ¥” a 

j . 












Working 
: , re. 
igh-born, as © oe. low. 

“Still he is your husband,” was ail 





could, with deprecation, ged: 

“He made himself my husband by de- 
ceit, and I will throw him off in the face of 
day,” returned Lady Levison. “There is 
no moral obligation why I should not. He 
has worked ill and ruin upon me and my 
child; and the world «hall never be allowed 

| to think I have borne my share in it, How 
| was it you kept your hands off him, when 
he reappeared, to brave you, in West 

Lynne?’ she added, in a changed tone, 

turning to Mr. Carlyle. 
| “I cannot tell. It was a marvel often. 
| times to myself.” 

Ile quitted the room as he spoke, adding 
| a few civil words about her with Mrs. Car- 

lyle. Barbara, not possessing the scruples 
| of her husband, yi i to Lady Levison's 

request, and gave her the outline of the dark 

tale. It's outline only; and erously 
| suppressing Afy's name beyond the eve- 
| ning of the fatal event. Lady Levison 
| listened without interruption. 

“Do you and Mr, Carlyle believe him to 
have been guilty ?” 

“Yea; but Mr. Carlyle will not express 
his opinion to the world, He does not re- 
pay wrong with revenge. I have heard him 
say that if the lifting of his finger would 
send the man to his punishment, he would 
tie down his hand rather than lift it.” 

“ Was his firet wife, leabel Vane, mad ?” 
she presently asked. 

“Mad!” echoed Barbara, in surprise. 
| “When she quitted him forthe other. It 
| could have been nothing less than mad- 
| ness, I could understand a woman's flying 
from him for love of Mr. Carlyle; but now 
that I have seen your husband, I cannot 
understand the reverse side of the picture. 
I thank you for your courtesy, Mrs. Car- 
lvle.” 
| And, without another word, Alice Levi- 
son quitted the room as abruptly a she had 
entered it, 

Well, the London visit came to an end. 
It was of little more than three week's dura- 
tion, for Barbara must be safe at home again. 
Mr. Carlyle remained for the rest of the sea- 
son alone, but be varied it with journeys to 
Kast Lynne. He had returned home for 
good now, July, although the session had 
not quite terminated, There was another 
baby at East Lynne, a lovely little lady, 
pretty as Barbara herself had been at a 
month old. William was fading rapidly. 
The London physicians had but confirmed 
the opinion of Dr. Martin, and it was evi- 
| dent to all that the close would not be long 

protracted, 

Somebody else was fading—Lady Isabel. 
| The cross had been too heavy, and she was 
sinking under its weight. Can you wonder 
at it’ 

An intensely hot day it was under the July 
sun, Afy Hallijohn was sailing up the street 
| in its bears, finer and vainer than ever, She 

encountered Mr. Carlyle. 

“So, Afy, you are really going to be mar- 
| ried at last.” 

* Jiffin fancies so, sir. 
bot what | shall change my mind. Jiffin 
thinks there’s nobody like me. If I could 
eat gold and silver, he'd provide it ; and he’s 
as fond as fond can be. boat then, you know, 
sir, he’s half soft.” 

“Soft as to you, perhaps,” laughed Mr. 
Carlyle. “I consider him a very civil, re- 
spectable man, Afy.” 

“ And then, I never did think to marry a 
shopkeeper,” grumbled Afy; “I looked a 
little higher than that. Only fancy, sir, hav- 
ing a husband who wears a white apron tied 
| round him!” 

“Terrible!” responded Mr. Carlyle, with 
a grave face. 

“ Not but what it will be a tolerable set- 
tlement,” rejoined Afy, veering round a 
point. “ He's having his house done up in 
style, and I shall keep two good servants, 
and do nothing myself but dress and sub- 
scribe to the library. He makes plenty of 
money.” 

“A very tolerable settlement, I should 
say,” returned Mr. Carlvle; and Afy’s face 
fell before the glance of his eye, merry th 
it was, “Take care vou don't «pend all his 
money for him, Afy.” 

“T'll take care of that,” nodded Afy, 
significantiv. “Sir,” she somewhat a’ 
ruptly added, “what is that’s the matter 
with Joyce?” 

“Ido not know,” said Mr. Carlyle, be- 
coming serious. “There does a to be 
something the matter with her, for she is 
much changed.” 

“T never saw anybody so changed in my 
life,” exclaimed Afy. “ I told her, the other 
day, that she was just like one who had got 
| some dreadful secret upon the mind.” 
| “It is really more like that than anything 

else,” observed Mr. Carlyle. 

* But she’s one of the close ones, is Joyee,” 
' continued Afy. “No fear that «he'll give 

out a clue if it does not mit her to do so, 
| She told me, in answer, to mind my own 
business, and not to take absurd fancies in 
|} my head. How is the baby, sir, and Mra. 

Carlyle?” 
“ All well 


lam not sure yet 


| 
| 


tiood day, Afy.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE TRIAL. 


Spacious courts were the assize courts of 
Lonneborongh ; and it was well they were 
*0, otherwise more people had been disaj 
pointed, and numbers were, of hearing the 
noted trial of Sir Francis Levison for the 
murder of George Hallijohn. 

The circumstances attending the case 
cautaed it to bear for the public an unpar- 
, alleled interest. The rank of the accused, 

and his antecedents, more especially that 

eee local antecedent touching the Lady 
| label Carlyle; the verdict still out against 
, Richard Hare: the length of time which 
| had elapsed since; the part played in it by 
Afy; the intense curiosity as to the part 
taken in it by Otway Rethel ; the speculation 
as to what had been the exact details, and 
| the doubt of a conviction—all contributed to 


| fan the curiosity of the public, | came 
| from far and near aor penigias Taodea? 
| Mr. Carlyle, friends of the Hares, friends of 
| the Chalfoner family, friends of the prisoner 
| besides the general public. Colonel Bethel 

and Mr. Justice Hare had seats. 
| Ata few minutes past nine the judge took 
| bis place on the bench, but not before a ru- 

mor had gone through the court—a rumor 
| that seemed to shake it to its centre, aud 
| which people stretched out their to 
hear: (tway Bethel had turned Queen's 


| 
} 
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evidence, and was to be admitted as witness 
for the oN ina B : 

Thin, h le, ‘rancis Lev- 
yon os le waa xl in the dock His in- 
carceratioa mot in any way contributed 
to his personal advantages, and haweiban 
ever-recurring expression of dread upon his 
countenance pot pleasant (o look upon. He 
was dressed in black, old Mrs. Levison hav- 
ing died, and his diamond ring shone con- 
spacuous still on his white } , now whiter 
than ever. The most eminent counsel were 
cogaged uff both sides, 

The testimony of the witnemes already | 
given need not be recapitulated. The iden- 
tufication of the prisoner with the man Thorn 
was fully established : benczer James 

woved that, Afy proved it, and also that | 
= Thorn, was at the cottage that night. | 
sir Peter Levison's was likewise re- | 
examined, But still there wanted other | 
testimony. Afy was made to reassert that | 
Thorn had to go to the cottage for his hat | 
after leaving her; but that proved nothing; 

and the conversation, or quarrel, overheard 

by Mr. Dill, was not again put forward. If! 
this was all the evidence, people opined that | 
the case for the prosecution would break | 
down. | 

“Call Richard Hare,” saul the counsel 
for the prosecution. | 

Those present who knew Mr. Justice Hare, | 
looked ap at him, wondering why he did | 
not stir in answer to his name—wondering | 
at the palid hue which overspread his face. | 
Not he, but another, came forward—a fair, | 
plackl, gentlemanly young man, with blue | 
eyes, fair hair, and a pleasant countenance, 
lt was Richard Hare the younger. He had 
aswumed his original position in life, so far | 
as attire went, and in that, at least, was a | 
gentleman again. In speech also; with his 
working dress Richard had thrown off his 
working manners. 

A strange hubbub arose in court. Rich- | 
ard Hare the exile—the reported dead —the | 
man whove life was still in jeopardy! The | 
spectators rose with one accord to get a bet- | 
ter view; they stood on tiptoe; they pushed | 
forth their necks; they strained their eye | 
sight; and, amidst all their noisy hum, the | 
groan bursting from the lips of Justice Hare 
was unnoticed. Whilst order was called for, 
and the judge threatened to clear the court, 
two officers moved themselves quietly up 
and stood behind the witness, Richa 
Hare was in custody, though he might know 
it not. The witness was sworn. 

“ What is your name?” e 

“ Richard Hare.” 

“Son of Mr. Justice Hare, I believe, of 
the Grove, West Lynne?’ 

“ His only son.” 

“The same against whom a verdict of 
willful murder is out?” interposed the judge. 

“The same, my lord,” replied Richard 
Hare, who appeared, strange as it may seen, 
to have gast away all his old fearfulness. 

“Then, witness, let me warn you that you 
are not obliged to answer any question that 
may tend to criminate yourself.” 

“ My lord,” answered Richard Hare, with 
some emotion, “I wish to answer any and 
every question putto me, I| have but one 
hope, thas the full truth of all pertaining to 
that fatal evening may be made manifest 
this day.” 

“Look round at the prisoner,” said the 
examining counsel, “ Do you know him?’ 

“1 know him now as Sir Francis Levison. 
Up to April last, I believed his name to be 
Thorn.” 

“State what occurred on the evening of 
the murder, as far as your knowledge goes.” 

“IT had an appointment that evening with 
Afy Hallijohn, and went down to their cot- 
tage to keep it "—— 

*A moment,” interrupted the counsel. 
“Was your visit that evening made in 
secret?” 

“Partially so. My father and mother 
were displeased, naturally, at my intimacy 
with Afy Hallijohn, therefore, I did not 
care that they should be cognizant of my 
visits there. [| am ashamed w confess that 
I wold my father a lie over it that very eve 
ning. He saw me leave the dinner-table to 
go out with my gun, and inquired where | 
was off to. 1 answered that I was going 
out with young Beauchamp.” 

“When, in point of fact, you were not?” 

“No. I took my gun, for I had promised 
to lend it to Hallijohn while his own was 
being repaired. When | reached the cot- 
tage, Afy refused to admit me; she was busy 
and could she said. I felt sure she h 
got Thorn with her. She had, more than 
once before, refused to admit me when I had 
gone there by her own appointment ; and I 
always te that Thorn’s presence in the 
cottage was the obstacle.’ 

“| suppose you and Thorn were jealous of 
each other?’ 

“I was jealous of him, I freely admit it. 
I don’t know whether he was of me.” 

“May I inquire what was the nature of 
your friendship for Mias Afy Hallijohn?’ 

“I loved ber with an honorable love, as 1 
might have done by any young lady in my 
own station of life. 1 would not have mar- 
ried her in opposition t© my father and 
mother; but I told Afy that if she was con- 
tent to wait for me until | was my own | 
master, I would then make her my wife.” 

“You had no views toward her of a dif- | 
ferent nature?” 

“None: I cared for her too much for) 
that; and I respected her father. Afy's 
mother had been a lady, too, although she 
had married Hallijohn, who was but clerk 
te Mr. Carlyle. No; | never had a thought | 
of wrong toward Afy—I never could have 
had.” 

“Now relate the occurrences of the eve- 
ning?” } 
“ Afy would not admit me, and we had a 
few words over it; but at length I went | 
away, first giving her the gun, and telling | 
her it was loaded. She lodged it against 
the wall, just inside the door, and I went | 
into the wood and waited, determined to see 
whether or not Thorn was with her, for she | 
had denied that be was. Locksley saw me 
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gun, just discharged, was flung on the floor, 
its contents in Hallijoho’s side.” 

You might have heard a pin drop in 
court, so intense was the interest. 

SPhive cquemees to be no one in the cot- 
tage, upstairs or down. I called to Afy but 
she did not answer. I caught up the gun, 
and was running from the cottage, when 
Locksley came out of the wood and looked 
atme. I grew confused, fearful, and I threw 
the gun back again and made off."’ 

“ What were your motives for acting in 
that way?’ 

“A panic had come over me; and in that 
moment | must have lost the use of my 
reason, otherwise I never should have acted 
as Idid. Thoughts, especially of fear, pass 
through our minds with astonishing «wift- 
ness, and I feared lest the crime should be 
fastened upon me. It was fear made me 
snatch up my gun, lest it sbeuld be found 
near the body; it was fear made me throw 
it back again when Locksley appeared in 
view—a fear, you understand, from which 
all judgment, all reason, had departed. But 


for my own conduct, the charge never would | 


have been laid to me.” 

. Gio on,” 

“In my flight I came upon Bethel. 1 
knew that if he had gone toward the cot- 


tage after the shot was fired, he must have | 


encountered Thorn flying from it. He de- 
nied that he bad: he said he had only gone 
along the path for a few paces, and then 
lunged into the wood again, 1 believed 
Dims and departed.” 

“ Departed from West Lynne 7’ 

“That night I did, It was a foolish, fa- 
tal step, the result of cowardice. 1 found 


the charge was laid to me, and | thought 1 | 
would absent myself for a day or two, to see | 


how things tarned out, Next came the in- 
quest and the verdict against me, and then | 
left for good.” 

“ This is the truth, so far as you are cog- 
nizant of it?” 

“| swear that it is the truth, and the 
whole truth, so far as 1 am cognizant of it,” 
replied Richard Hare, with emotion. “1 
could not assert it more solemnly, were I be- 
fore God,” 

He was subjected to a rigid crose-exami- 
nation, but his testimony was not shaken in 
the least. Derhaps not one present but was 
impressed with its truth. 

fy Hallijohn was recalled, and ques 
tioned as to Richard's presence at her 
father’s house that night. It tallied with 
the account given by Richard ; but it had w 
be drawn from her. 

“Why did you decline to receive Richard 
into the cottage, after appointing him to 
come ?” 

“ Because I chose,” returned Afy. 

“Tell the jury why you chose.” 

“Well, | had got a friend with me—it 
was Captain Thorn,” she added, feeling that 
she should only be questioned on the point, 
so might as well ea we wk it, “1 did 
not admit Richard Hare, for 1 fancied they 
might get up a quarrel if they were to- 
gether.” 

“For what purpose did Richard Hare 
bring down his gun—do you know ?"’ 

“Tt was to lend to my father. My father's 
gun had something the matter with it, and 
was at the smith’s, | had heard him, the 
previous day, ask Mr. Richard to lend him 
one of his, and Mr. Richard said he would 
bring one, as he did.” 

“ You lodged the gun against the wall— 
safely |” 

“ Quite safely.” 

“ Was it touched by you, after placing it 
there, or by the prisoner?” 

“I did not touch it; neither did he, that 
I saw. It was that same gun which was af- 
terward found near my father, and had been 
disch y” 

The next witness called was (Otway 
Bethel. He also held share in the curice- 
ity of the public, but not in equal degree 
with Afy, still lew with Richard Hare. 
The substance of his testimony was as fol- 
lows : 

“On the evening that Hallijohn was killed, 
I was in the Abbey Wood, and | saw 
Richard Hare come down the path with 
a gun, as if he had come from his own 
house.” 

“ Did Richard Hare see you?’ 

“No; he could not see me: I was right 
in the thicket. He went to the cottage door, 
and was about to enter, when Afy Hallijohn 
came hastily out of it, pulling the door to 
behind her, and holding it in her hand, as 
if afraid he would go in. Some colloquy 
ensued, but I was too far off t hear it; and 
then she took the gun from him and went 
indoors. Some time after that, [ saw Rich- 
ard Hare amid the trees at a distance, far- 
ther off the cottage, then, than I was, and 


apparently watching the path. | was won- | 


he was up to, hiding there, 


dering what 
, Close, as it seemed, 


when | heard a shot fi 
to the cottage, and" —— 

“Stop a bit, witness, Could that shot 
have been fired by Richard Hare?” 

“It could not. He was a quarter of a 
mile nearly away from it. I was much 
nearer the cottage than he.’’ 

“Go on,” 

“I could not imagine what the shot 
meant, or who could have fired it. Not that 
I suspected mischief; and I knew that 
poachers did not congregate #0 near Halli- 


john's cottage. 1 set off to reconnoitre, and 


a | turned the corner, which brought the 
house within my view, | saw Captain Thorn 
—as he was called—come leaping out of it. 
His face was white with terror, his breath 
was gone—in short, I never saw any living 
man betray so much agitation. | caught 
his arm as he would have passed me. 


|‘ What have you been about?” I asked. 


‘Was it you who fired ? He ”-—— 

“Stay. Why did you suspect him ?” 

“ From his state of excitement— from the 
terror he was in—that some ill had hap- 
pened, | felt sure; aud so would you, had 
you seen him as I did. My arresting him 
increased his agitation: he tried to throw 
me off, but I am a strong man; and | sup- 


pose he thought it best totemporize. ‘ Keep | 


there, and asked why I was hiding. I did j dark upon it, Bethel,’ he said; ‘1 will make 


not answer; but I went farther off, quite out 
of view of the cottage. Some time after- | 
ward, jews than half an hour, | heard a shot | 
in the direction of the cottage. Somebody | 





it worth your while. The thing was not 
premeditated; it was done in the heat of 
passion. What busines had the fellow to 
abuse me? I have done no harm to the 


was having a late pop at the partridges, I | girl.’ As he thus spoke, he took out a 
thought. Just then I saw Otway Bethel | pocket-book with the hand that was at lib- 
emerge from the trees not far from me, and | ery; J held the other” — 


run toward the cottage. My lord,’ added | 
Richard Hare, looki 
was the shot that ki Hallijohs.” | 

“ Could the shot,” asked the counsel, “have | 
been fired by Otway Bethel?” 


“As the prisoner thus spoke, you 


atthe judge, “that | mean?’ 


“The prisoner. He took a bank-note 
from his pocket-book, and thrust it into my 
hands, It was a note for £50. ‘What's 


“It could not. It was much farther off. | done can’t be undone, Bethel,’ he said, ‘and 


Bethel di , and in another minute | 
there came one flying down the path leading | 
fem the eumgn be 
dently in « state of intense terror. His face | 
was livid, his eyes staring, and he panted | 
. Past me 
and I afterward | 
away; | 
polloping 





that you saw me here can serve 


your sayi 
Shall it be silence” 1 


me ho turn. 


Thorn, and evi- | took the note, and answered that it should 
ne , be silence. 1 had mot the least ides that | 


anybody was killed.” 
* What did you suppose had happened, 
then ?” . 
“I could not mpnens I could not think ; 
it all passed in the haste 
moment, and no definite ides occurred w 
me. Thorn flew on down the path, and I 


stuod ing afterhim. The next was, I 
owe ye oo he and I sli within the 
trees. They were those i 


who took the path to the cottage Preseat! + 
he returned, little lew agitated than Thorn 


and confusion of a | 


had been. J had gone into an open space | the recommendation will be forwarded in 
then, and he aconsted me, asking if I had | due course © the proper quarter; dat you 
seen ‘that hound’ fly from the cottage P | must be aware how frequently this clause is 
‘What hoond? I asked of him. ‘That fine | appended to a verdict, and how very rarely 
| fellow, that Thorn, who comes after Afy,’ | it ie attended to, just cause being wanting 
he answered; but I stontly denied that I can but enjoin you, and I dos most 
had seen any one. Richard Hare con- earnestly, to pam the little time that prob 
tinned his way, and I afterwards found that | ably remains to you on earth, in seeking re 
Ilallijoha was killed.” pentance and forgiveness, You are best 
“ And ao, you took a bribe to conceal one | 8Ware, yourself, what your past life has 
of the foulest crimes that ever man commit- | been ; the world knows somewhat of it: but 
ted, Mr. Otway Bethel ?” | there is pardon above for the most guilty, 
“I took the money, and am ashamed to | when it is carnestly sought. It now only 
confess it. But it was done without reflec- 
tion, 1 ewear that had 1 known what crime | law. It is, that you, Francia Levison, be 
it was intended to hush up, I never would | taken back to the place whence you came, 
have touched it. I was hard-up for funda, land hence to the place of execution, and 
and the amount tempted me, When I dis | that vou be there hanged by the neck until 
covered what had really happened, and that | you are dead. And may the Lord Cod 
Richard Hare was accused, i was thunder- | Almighty have merey upon your soul !" 
struck at my own deed: many a hundred “Amen 
times since, have I curved the money : and ° . ” e e e 
the fate of Richard has been as a heavy | The court was cleared. The day's excite- 
weight upon my conscience,” ment was ov, and the next case was in 
“You might have lifted the weight by | quire for, Not quite over, however, vet, 
confessing.” | the excitement, and the audience crowded 
“To what end? It waa too late, Thorn | in again, For the neat case proved to be 
had disappeared 1 never heard of him, or | the arraignment of Richard Hare the young 
saw him, until he came to West Lynne this | er. A formal proceeding merely, in pursu 
last spring, as Sir Francis Levison, to op- hance of the verdict of the coroner's Inquest 
pose Mr. Carlyle Richard Hare had also | No evidence was offered against him, and 
disappeared ; had never been seen or heard | the judge ordered him to be discharged 
of, and most people supposed he was dead. | Richard, poor, ill-used, baited Richard was 
To what end, then, should [ confess’  Per- | a free man again, 
haps only to be suspected myself. Besides, | Then ensued the scene of allacenes, Half, 
Thad taken the money upon a certain un- | at least, of those present, were residents of, 
j derstanding, and it was only fair that 1 ! or from near West one, They had known 
should keep to it.” ichard Hare from infaney they had ad 
If Richard Hare was subjected to a se | mired the boy in his pretty childhood 
vere crom-examination, a far more severe | thet had liked lim in his unoflending bey 
one awaited Otway Bethel. The judge | hood, but they had been none the low reads 
spoke to him only once, his tone ringing | to cast their harsh stones at him, and to 
thunder down their denunciations when the 
In proportion to their flerceness 


| with reproach, 
“It appears, then, witness, that you have | time cam: 


proofs of Richard Hare's innocence 7’ | been innocent all the while; they had been | 
“Tecan only acknowledge it with contri- | more guilty than he. 
tion, my lord.”’ An English mob, gentle or simple, never 
“* What did you know of Thorn in those | gets up it excitement by halves, Whether 
days?” asked the counsel, its demonstration be of a laudatory or a 
| “Nothing, aave that he frequented the condemnatory nature, the steam is sure to 
| Abbey Wood, his object being Afy Halli- | be put on to bursting point, With one uni 
| john. I had never exchanged a word with | verval shout, with one bound, they rallied | 
| him until thie night; but I knew his name, | round Richard; they congratulated him; 
| Thorn—at least, the one he went by. Ane they overwhelmed him with gol wishes; | 
| by his addressing me as Bethel, it appeared | they exprowed with shame their repentance ; 
| that he knew mine.” they said the future would atone for the 
| ‘The ease for the prosecution closed. An past. Had he possessed a hundred hands 
able and ingenious speech was made forthe | they would have been shaken off And 
defence, the learned counsel who offered it | when Richard extracted himeelf, and turned, 
| contending that there was still no proof of | in his pleasant, forgiving, loving nature, to | 
| Sir Francis Levison having been the guilty | his father, the stern ol justice, forgetting 
jman. Neither was there any proof that the | his pride and pomposity, burst into tears | 
catastrophe was not the result of pure acei- and sobbed like a child, as he murmured | 
jdent. A loaded gun, standing against a | something about his aleo needing forgive. | 
wall in a emall room, wae not a agfe wea- | nes 
pon; and he called upon the jury A rashly “Dear father,” cried Richard, hie own 
| to convict in the uncertainty, but to give the | eyes wet, “it ix forgiven and forgotten al- | 
| prisoner the benefit of the doubt. Heshould | ready. Think how happy we shall be again 
| call no witnesses, he observed, not even to | together—you, and I, and my mother.” 
| character. Character! for Sir Francia Lev- The justice's hands, which had been wound 








ison!) = The court burst into a grin; the only | round his son, relaxed their hold. They | 


sober face in it being that of the judge. were twitching curiously; the body also 


ar ° . 4 _ 
| The judge summed up. Certainly not in | began to twitch, and he fell upon the shoulder | posed rival's finger, she would at once infer, 
| the prisoner's favor; but, to use the expres | of Colonel Bethel in a second stroke of | and naturally enough, too, that it was the 


sion of some amidst the audience, dead | paralysix j 
against him. Otway Bethel came in for a 
| wide shaft or two from his lordship; Rich- 
lard Hare for sympathy, The jury retired 
about four o'clock, and the judge quitted the 
beach, 

A very short time they were absent, 
Scarcely a quarter of an hour. His lord- 
ship returned into court, and the prisoner Bhe was a little thing, possessing a petite 
was again placed in the dock. He was the | form, with dark hair, banded back in mass 
hue of marble, and, in his nervous agita- | jye, thining braids from a classically out 
tion, kept incessantly throwing back his hair | jined face, and sloe-black eyes, that were 
from his forehead the action already | usually luminous with mischievous mirth, 
spoken of, Silence was proclaimed. But, ah! how I loved her, and how many 

“How say you, gentlemen of the jury ?— | heartaches 1 endured from her love of co- 
guilty or not guilty?” quetry! Verily, | believe the spirit of mis- 

“GuILty.” chief reigna supreme in jetty eyes and mid. 

It was a silence to be felt; and the pris- | night treases. . 
oner gaaped once or twice convulsively, met her first at the house of a mutual 

“ But,” added the foreman, “ we wish to | friend, where we were both visiting; but we 
recommend him to mercy.” : were not the only guests, for the coos wie 

“On what grounds,” inquired the judge. | filled almost to overflowing with a merry 





—_—~- 


CURING A COQUETTE. 


KY PHMILIT WATTS, 


a crime planned by the prisoner before- j sion ring again with their gay laughter and 

hand ; but arose out of the bad passions of | witty repartee. 

the moment, and was so committed.” ; 
The judge paused; and drew something | whom [ have attempted w describe, wax in 


buried deep in his robes. share towards the general amusement; and 
“Prisoner at the bar! Have you any-| when the shouts of aghten were the mer- 
thing to urge why the sentence of death | riest and the applause the loudest, it was 
should not be passed upon you?” generally called forth by sume aly drollery 
The prisoner clutched the front of the | 5, apropos retort of hers. ; 
dock. Tle threw up his head, as if shaking In eh of the house spread a broad 








and the marble of his face changed to scarlet. | brilliant-hued flowers or rustic urn, filled 
“Only this, my lord. The jury, in giving | with emerald momes and graceful, clingin 
| their reason for recommending me to your ivy, And here was the croquet ale 





| lordahip’s mercy, have adopted the right) .judder, even now, at the name; and here, 

| view of the case, as it actually occurred. | fr hours, daily, | was chained, together | 
| The man Hallijohn’s life was taken by me, | with my helpless brothers in misfortune, 

| it will be useless for me to deny, in the face while the young ladies amused themselves 
| of the evidence given this day, But it was! jy driving our balls about in the moat 
}nottaken in malice. When [ quitted the ! jcartless manner 

| girl, Afy, and went to the cottage for my 
| hat, I no more contemplated injuring mortal 
| man, than | contemplate it at this moment 
| He was there; the father; and in the dix- 
| pute that ensued, the catastrophe occurred 
My lord, it was not wiliful murder.” 

‘he prisoner ceased. And the judge, the | farthermost extremity of the ground, «he 
black cap on his head, cromed hia hands would watch me, with a merry twinkle in 
one upon the other, lher eyes, ax under the scorching sun, [ in 

“Prisoner at the bar, You have been | dustriously loitered after it, and replaced it 
convicted, by clear and undoubted evidence, | within the limits, though often, I must a 
lof the crime of willful murder. The ury | knowledge, with a flushed face and an irre 
| have pronounced you guilty; and in their | pressible feeling of irritation, Her side 

verdict I entirely coincide. That you took | invariably won the game, for she war a 
|the life of that ill-fated and unoffending | good player, and perfectly at her cane 
| man, there is no doubt; you have, yourself, while 1, though usually considered a fine 
leonfessed it. It was a foul, a barbarous, a | player alxo, could never make a respectable 
| wicked act. I care not for what may have stroke, with her dark eyes bent upon me, 
| been the particular circumstances attending rendering me nervoun to the last degree 

it; he may have provoked you by words; | and then, when she had triumphed, she 
but no provocation of that nature could | would assume a bewitching air of regret 
| justify your drawing the gun upon him and penitence, and make herself so agrees 

Fou counsel urged that you were a gentle. | ble that I could not help forgiving the girl, 
}man, a member of the British aristocracy, | and finding myrelf more hopelessly in lov 
and therefore deserved consideration. I than ever, 
| confess that I was very much surprised to But it was not only in the game of cro 
| hear such a doctrine foll from his Tipe. In | quet that she delighted to tantalize me No 
my opinion, your being what you are, your it was always so. Did we go for a ride, whe 
position in life, makes your crime the worse; would contrive that it ehould fall to my lot 
and I have always maintained that when a to escort some other lady, a short distance 
man pomened of advantages falls into sin, | behind her, that I might the better withers 
he deserves less consideration than does one and appreciate her flirtations with her at 

who is poor, simple and uneducated. Cer- | tendant cavalier, while occasionally rhe 
tain portions of the evidence given today | would dart an arch glance back at me, as if 
(and I do not now allude to the actual to say, “ You see T am not quite caught 
crime) tell very greatly against you; and | yet, sir.” 
am sure not one in the court but must have And if we made up a party to go rowing, 
turned from them with abhorrence. You and by chance [I was so fortunate ae to m 
| were pursuing the daughter of this man | cure fas a companion, she would lean 
with no honorable purpose—and in this | litiemly and silently back in one end of the 
| point your conduct contrasts badly with the boat, and, dipping her white hand in the 
avowal of Richard Hare—equally a gentle- translucent water, watch me furtively from 
man with yourself. In this pursuit you beneath her dusky eyelashes, but w all my 
killed her father; and not content with that, attempts at conversation reply in diseourag 
you «till pursued the girl and pursued her ing monosyllables 
to her ruin. Basely deceiving her as to the But, notwithstanding her strange, alimcat 
actual facts, and laying the crime upon an- | unaccountable behavior, there were Unies 
other. I cannot trust myself to epeak further 
| upon this point; nor is it necesmary that | and was so affable and charming that l 
should : it is not to answer for that, that you knew it was no personal dislike to myself 
| stand before me. Uncalled, unprepared, which influenced her, but only an inord: 

| and by you unpitied, you hurried that un- nate love of mischief and coquetry 
| {ortumate man into eternity ; and you must However, matters could not continue in 
| now expiate the crime with wo > own life. | this way forever >for, what with her num 

The jury recommends! you \) mercy; and | berless flirtations aud caprices, | was be 
i i 


ranged herwelf on the side of my oppo 
nents, and appeared to take a malicious 
pleasure in my evident annoyance thereat ; 
and after an unusually vicious stroke, which 





remains for me to ~~ the sentence of the I 


retained within you, all these years, the | then, was their contrition now; Richard had | when they ae n to be gentlemen,” | 


| surprise, air 7” 


| finger, when a slight rustle cause« 


( To be continued in our next.) 


“ Because, my lord, we believe it was not company, who made the spacious old wan- | 


Annie Sheldon, the bewitching little lady | 


| 
| 
black from the receptacle of a pocket, | no wise behindhand in contributing her | 
! 
| 


| off the dread fear which had oppresed him, | jawn, dotted, here and there, by a mound of | 


. ' 
Annie, a if to aggravate me, irvariably 


would send my unlucky ball flying to the | 


when she greeted my approach with smiles, 


coming dexperate, So, loving her aa I did, 
1 determined to win her at all hazards, anc 
alex, if posible, cure her of her terrible 
wopensity for flirting, for | knew that, 
ooes er much I might be attached to her, [ 
could never be really happy with a flirt a 
my wif 

1 decided to trv her, first, with her of 
weapon, flirtation, and at once became quite 
cool and distant in my cunvervation to her, 
and very amiduous in my altentions to | 
Jennie Penson, a blue-ey ol, golden-haired , 
little beauty, and a most comsummate flirt, 
who met my advances full half-way 

Aunie did not seem to be pleased at the 
lom of her would-be devoted cavalier; and 
I noticed that she did not appear quite a 
lively and spirited as formerly, but would 
sit, even when surrounded by her merry 
friends, abeorbed in serious thought; and 
often, if I glanced at her from where I sat | 
beside the sprightly Jennie, | would sur 
prise her eyes fixed upon me with a half 
wondering, half-reproachful expression in 
their mai dnight depths; but 1 would not 
relent, and, appearing not to notice her, 
would continue the merry badinage with 
my companion 

But Annie did not Girt as outrageously as | 
she had formerly done; and 1 inwardly | 
congratulated myself upon the succes of my | 


| 


stratagem 

One day, as Isat in the pleasant, sunlit 
wrlor, chatting gaily with my new “ \y 
| noticed a very beautiful ring that she | 
wore, and begged for a closer inspection. | 
It was a rare emerald, surrounded by a row 
of brilliant diamonds, a combination 1 | 
always admired, She at onee slipped it| 
off, and handed it to meé, emilingly remark 
ing that it was a birthday gift from a favor | 
ite Cousin, ! 

“AL! LT replied; “cousins are serious | 
things sometimes, Mine Jennie, expecially | 


She blushed, and candidly replied 
“To tell the honest truth, Mr. Lammond, | 
it t# a gentleman cousin, and a very dear | 
one, too, so dear, that sia months from this | 
very day, I intend to change my name for 
his. There! is my confession a very great 


I acknowledged that it was not, as, from 
weveral remarks «he had made, [had 
already concluded that she was engaged, 
and said, in conclusion: “Although | aim 
not fortunate enough to be able so claim a 
cousinship, T should be much pleased tw re- 
place your ring with a wish.” 

Silently she extended her hand, and, tak 
ing it, | was about to slip the ring upon her 

! me to 
raise my eyes, and there, in the doorway 
that connected the parlor with the library, 
stool Annie Sheldon, looking at ue with a 
mingled expression of grief, contempt, and 
astonishment. The next instant she turned 
and, with a gesture of infinite scorn, swept 
away, and directly | heard the hall door | 
close after her, 

This was an event | had not anticipated, 
and i knew that as Annie had seen me in 
the very act of placing a ring on her sup 


cal of our engagement 

hie knowledge mace me very uneasy, 
and T tried various excuses to free myself 
‘from my companion, and finally succeeded, 
1 hurried through the hall, and entered the 
fragrant little garden, 

T danced hastily arownd, but could see 
no trace of Annie; and then suddenly I 
remembered a favorite haunt of here a 
rustic bench at the foot of a sturdy oak, 
from which the ground sloped gradually to 
the river's bank below. So I hastened in 
that direction 

But | saw nothing of her until T came in 
sight of her favorite resort; and there, as I 
had surmised, she sat; but her face was 
buried in her hande, while her whole atti- 
tude betokened the deepest grief, 

1 crept softly to her side, and then, by 
her low, suppreased sole, I knew that che 
was weeping; and ah! how 1 reproached 
myself then for my cruelty ! 

Tenderly | threw my arme around her, 
j and said, ax quictly ax my excitement would 
allow me: 

“ What is the matter, Annie, my darling 
Will you not let me comfort you 7” 

She started at my touch, and the accom 
panying sound of my voice, but did not 
raise her head; and T continued 

“Won't you tell me? Annie! 
give me the right to share your grief 1! 1 
cried, passionately 

Thrusting me from her, she started to her 
| feet, and, drawing herself to her full height, 
exclaimed, angrily, although the bright 
tears yet sparkled in her eyer 

“Te it that you wieh to ineult me, Mr 
Hammond, that you, the accepted lover of 
another, «peak such words to me? Or have } 
vou followed me only to reproach me for 
hemng a listener to your lovemaking; if the | 
| latter, Pcan assure you it was entirely un- | 
intentional; and her lips curled | 

‘Par from it,’ I eried, hastily. “1 am | 
here to tell you that I love, adore vou, and 
to ask you to give me this precious little 
hand, to be my own forever’ And I 
pressed it to my lips 

fut she enatched itaway, laughing «orn 
fully, and, T thought, rather hysterically, a 
whe replied 

“To am not one to be eativfled with seound 
love, Mr. Planemewd; TP tsust be tiret, of 
nothing » but, even were [content to take a 








” 


won't you 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


eecomdaty place, what we uld Mine Thetison 
think of my acceptance of her recreant 
lower 7” 
“Mine Benson! «he ie nothing to me, and 
and more than that, she is 
already eagayed My darling, it is you T 
love, and you only will T wed.” 

Still whe hewitated, and enid, doultingly 

ut what did you mean by giving her a 

ring” For vou did ad 

But T laughed gaily, and, boldly drawing 
her yielding form to my eude, replied 

“All that T can explain to sour entire 


never will be 


I aw vou’ 


eatisfaction, fair lady mine, if uo will «a 
just once, * Llove you, Maul, aud will marry 
you’ And DT prisoned her face between 


my hands 

She «truggled an instant, and then, find 
ing revietance useloms, I" uted 

“ Well, then, [love wou, torment, and a 
I eupyewe Dehall marry yousome day And 
now tell me about that ring, bat, remen 
ber «ir, if vour explanation t« not matiefas 
tory, | withdraw my consent 

ho Cacknowledged my deceit; and that I 
finally convinced her of my fealty ty hes 
self no one would doubt who could see ux at 
this moment in our own happy home, while 
as I write, she leans over my shoulder, and 
laughingly eave that “«he i pleased to wee 
that, at last, Pan willing to confess what a 
deceitful creature 1 was, although she trust- 
that, under her careful teaching, | have 
since amproved vaetly in that reapect.” 

Aud | think «eo too, dear rewler, for, in our 
cheerful, cowry little home, | have now no 
reason to wirh to “cure a conjuette 

—_—— ——E-_— 

Mak» before you spend, save that vou 
' may be able to give work, work, that you 
may have the wherewithal to bestow and 
blew, ‘These are god rules for all, and any 
departure from them ie attended by evil 


C tine ence 


i 
the greatest of ft 


bear them spokes of in the highest terme of 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FURNITURE. 


Young houseb eepers do nat alwayeunder. 
staml the theory af the chemical aod me 
chapicnt action of differeet substances on 
articles of furniture. The substances from 
which furniture is chiefly exposed to injury 
are water, vile, alewhols and achte 

Acids act on marble Marble te iteeif 
compored of carbonate of lime; that is, it ie 
a compound of carbonic acid and lime 
Now, the carbonic acid hae a comparatively 
weak affinity for lime, and meet other acide 
will prevail over it, and take ite place when 
brought in contact with it, thus destroying 
the texture of the stone, libe rating the car- 
bomie a i, and leas ing Nitrate of lime, of 
muriate of lime, or sulphate, or acetate of 
lime, as the case may be, in the form of a 
white powder, in ite place. Bat oils, aloo 
hols, and water produce no effect on marble 

All varnished of polished surfaces of 
wood, on the other hand, while not injured 
uevally by acids, are attacked by alowhol 
Varnishes are composed of different guus 
and resing, which are generally solu mn 
aleohol, Many of them are made by dis- 
wlving the materiale in alcohol so as to 
liquify them; and then, when they are 
plied, the aloohol evaporates, leaving r of 
gum or resin in a thin, even coating over 
the surface. If, now, any alcoholic substance 
comes upon such a surface, whether it be 
aloohol iteelf, as used for lamps, or epirite of 
any kind, of even wine, which contains but 
a small percentage of aleohol, a portion of 
it le dimolvest, and the brilliancy of the sur 
face ia destroved. 

Oils will not attack either marble or var 
nished surfaces, and will do no injury except 
to naked wood, or other porous substances, 
which admit them into the pores, from which 
they cannot afterwards be easily expelled. @ 

Water affects no substances except such as 
have open pores exposed—in which case it 





j enters, and causes the substances to swell; 


or such as are soluble in water, as glue in 
joints, and mucilage or gum Arabic, used 
sometimes for attaching superficial ora 
ments to fancy work 
—~—_  —-—_.-- 

EurioyMent ia to man what oll is 
machinery; itmakea the wheels of existence 
run amoothly 


Stare and Meteors. 

Al certain seasons meteure dart ecross the firme 
mont between the earth and the Oaed eters Mut they 
quickly wanieh, while the faed stage romain In the 
medivel Armament, the great vegetable invigurant, 
Hostetior's Btomach Bitters, hae long been « Ared 
tur of the Aral magnitude Little meteors, im the 
shape of imitations, bearing various names, now and 
then attempt a glimmering competitiom with it, bet 
they soon disappear from the feld of vision, leaving 
the glory of the (rue remedy unimpaiced. The sum 
ber of these will the wisps that have come to grief 
within the last twenty yeare le beyoud computation, 
eed thore bow in enletence are in the last aguales of 
eatinguishment The standard toni: and allerative, 
thal cures aed preventa so many lietrensing disweses, 
aed which mo debilitated levelid ever took without 
reciting « Wonderful accession of strength and vi 
tality, only derives increased popularity from the ot 
tompte of charlatans to ran their failures in the Hoe 
tetter groove 

FOR NOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN ask your Droggist Or PRERAY 8 MOTH 
AND FRECKLE LOTION. which te harmices and is 
every case infallible, and alee for his lmproved Come 
pons and Pimrie Kamen, the great hin Medicine to 
cure Pimples, Black Meade ot Fleehworme, or consult 
H.C PRARY, the noted Phin Doctor, 9 Bond street, 
New York apiein 


Tapeworm! Tapeworm! 
Remuved alive, with head complete, in from two to 
three hours No fee till removed, by Dr Kuwans, 
No ON Ninth street, Philadelphia Seat, Pin, ead 
Stomach Worme aleo removed oe 621 


DR. RADWAY'S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


FOR THE CURB OF ati 
CHRONIC DISRASEA, BCROPULA, ULCERS, 
OU RONTC RUBUMATIOM, EKRYSIPRLAS 
KIDNEY, BLADDER, AND LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, DYSPERFIA 
AVYECTIONS OF THE LUNGS AND THROAT 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 
RESTORING HEALTH AND VIGOR, 
OLEAK SKIN AND BRAUTIFUL OOMPLEXION 
SeOURRD TU ALL 


Bold by Deuggiote, Prive 01 per Bettie 


DR. RADWAY'S 
Perfect Purgative Pills. 


Perfo tly tasteless elegantly coated ff the cure of 


all disorders of the stomach liver, bowels Kidneys 
bleider, nertous disease, heela: he wstipeation . 
tiveness, Indigestion, dyepepeia, bi teneme, billoue 
fever, inflamation of the bowels, piles and all de 
fengements of the \otermal vincera Warranted te 


fle t a positive care 
Pree Deeuteaben Bid by Draggite 
DR. RADWAY 4 (0., 33 Warren %1., 


~inef New Yous 


SUCCESS BASED UPON MERIT. 


‘ hh @hole 


It waeculjetofl general remark on 


i druggiete, that 











rien public hae ever ge ope 
larity ated meet with eo large « ee parte f the 
jew! in the same length of time af bir liverees 
tiolden Medial lb very Thee ( lepeud pew 
ite hating been mete ltarariy « tiewd hem any 
other medicine, as ee h ent the ase) The rorrecs 


Uw fect thet this 
tineditine pe wee the moat eon aud perfes 
ures of very bed ace of heel th: af ead lung 
the meet percfe tend efcrent 
wabe thal bee ever been 
Lat (he satue Line poseeces 
I strengtheniog 


+tplasetioa, @e thiok, i flow 


ltewares, te Geel ul tedliy 
tremely fur « biede of 
ttreduceadt be put * 
iypuritving « 
propert-ee thet medial lence hae been able ty pre 
fuce, thue rendering it « suvereign remeds wut cals 
i the cure of oeue plone, Bromchite, llerences 

it eughe, bet elev fur all diseaewe of the Itver and 
1 ae & rofulous dweneee, blot hee, rough bie 
oo, bieck spe ke eed dieeehoretious It hee 
therefre a wile range of appliat. a acd uselulueas 
eed it wot only gives (he meet perle | eatiefe tien to 
all whe wee it, but far eaceeds (he os) tations uf the 
moet en @ thus elkiting the | atest pretee, aad 

abivg permanent Muiny alse 6 wedume vf el 
«he weet) = Por theese reasons it i* that there is oot 
perbepe, « druggist is al! the vest ‘mein of thie leu 
timent, whe triee ty please hie  cetomere aod supply 
ther wants that dues» ( heey aul wel) large quaet 
thee of thie moet valuable @et. ve 

Jucr lowe May Sth, ist! 











br RV Mane 

lear wr We take pleseure im saying that your 
Medic ives have & il entirely beyoed uur etpe: tallone 
We regard them as the beet medeioee extant, aad 
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THE WOODS IN JUNE. 


would not leave the crowded city, 
and din, brick walls 


bream y pave and blind 


Whe 
with ite eternal duet 
and monty atmosphere 
ing heat, for a ramble in the cool and quiet 
ete’ Plow delice to 


cler the shade of trees, covered 


stroll along un 
with berighht 
green, when the summer ean te throwing his | 
quivering rays through the leaves robung 
hom The 
atinkling mill croming vour path falle grate 
fully upem Ure ear 

A motes like of @ hidden tw ‘ 

Te the lealy month of Jom 

That te the 7 a 
Pingeth « quiet tune 


in all ther beants sound of 


slew le all might 


Poetion! quotations ard mam iaticne conn | 
tumbling and rushing upen you, and you | 
get inte a daydream and gas upen the 
bine snatches of shy through artless break« 
in the foliage half excluded 
light whieh the 


shadowy verdure 


and pon the | 
patches upen 

wlow " June ix in all her 

glory: the woods clad in-all their heaven | 
bora drapery foliage 
trailing brambles and creeping vines meet 
at vourr foot the 


ony in 


dense tases of 


abowe your head, and here 


eun's raye etream down upon a glithe ving 
patch of green The song of the binds pea 
through the air and the distant lowing of 


himdlw t the like the 
gladdening all under 


cattle menunde ear 
veloe of friendehip 
ithay ander on 


ite in fluc and thue vo 


ramble uneonscimus of 
the rapidity with which the by 
ing away, with but little sense of fe 
tigue, pew wae! by that myeterious influence 
which fille tthe earth with glad 
with what 


in vour happy June n 





ifs are pare 


aud 


of hature 


an! shows marvelous 


ne te 
beauty the hand of God has lieth the 
land 


ON CONSULTING YOUR WIFE 


Tt is very much the fashion of late years | 
for moraliets and newspaper editors to advine | 
their readers te comeult: their wives in all 
important matters of business No dowbt ut 
often of very great bemefit for three rea 
eo 1 The wife really may be a woman 
of geewl @romg rene + The talking over 
n himeelf te 
think mare clearly and fully upon it And 

You may want a good excuse for being 
mean and welfieh ir in which wer 


matior enables the bhushand 


a matter 


be fair and genereum, and vour wife 


lel to 


enaghtt | 
oan easly be 
whoch micht reeolt in the lewening of wouy 
Ore sernee 

But, on the other hand, there are | 
eases io which | should advise every man 
“pat te conmlt hie wife upon bust tat | 


oppere any project 


thany 


ters, and, asa general rule, 1 am disposed 


to agree with the epiritof certain remarks 
Volney 


mate bw the famous brenoh writer 
ly a wuffhcsentty 


ertai Liberal person it 
hie way 

“\ ev, in hae View he U'nsted 
Nore ntras «the character of the French 
eettlorm of Canatla with thatof the Titel 
ated Ameroan settlers, and aay. 

The American settler, show and alent, | 
does moat tize very early, but when he he 


noe rheen. he a] vide the whole dav in an 


vmimtorriptest rerios { etul lalwem 
' 
tie 


ev dey t» | 


ae t 


m ‘ the) cotbe 
tm othe bre 


ring silently fh ohiast table and 
giving bie onters, doing what he thinks 
“i wore fy ’ ‘ ‘ inter | 
te st the sex ne of trtepetidenes 
! wite tak ! © fro him, and 
row na all bis offerte in the same ailent | 
deat po tent manner Hel tot cisctam | 
with her ale «it *lueiness ahe does mot } 
worry him about here bot both do what 
thelr hands fied to do. witl y words 
t with all thear might j 
The French settler n the rary 
eave Volnew rise early in the morning, af 
it tw nly to talk alot it He consults his 
wife on what he shall do, and listens to her | 
advo It would be a miracle uf they were 
st@ave of Lhe mare pinion the wile argues 
pps desputes the husband ssiets upean or 
voedde the peont, t* irritated of disheartened 
Somedames hue lease become irkeame to 
him, and he takes hie pun, gawk a eb ung 
or @ parte hat @ith hie neaghhors 


At other Gases he stave at home, and sponds 
the time in talking with gow! humor or in 


quarreling and scolding 

And Volney thus concludes. © The mere 
I reflect upon the sulyect, the more 1 am 
persuaded that the domestic silence of the 
Americans is one of the most radical causes i 
of their industry, activity and succes tn 
agrecultare commere and the arts. and the 
same sppliee to the Pinglish, Dratch, and | 
other poople of the North fram whom they 
are deeemded = In silence they concentrate 
their ideas, and have leisure to combine 
them, and make accurate caloulations of | 
their expenses and return They acquire 
more clearness in Uieir thoughts and comse- | 
quently in the ex me lence there 
i+ more decision in dheir conden, both public | 


end wate, and it is more to the aot. | 
Ce —— breach man, with his 
i chattering, evaporates 

submits them & comtre diction, ex- 

cites around him the tiiung of women, 


with his neighbors ; 


i 


to 





| as to the necessity of doing anything 
| the man who has littl to say who generally 


| rangement. 


' ‘ 
terrible mus ptm 
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energy and reenlation 
your misfortane sympathize: a great deal 
with rou in fervent words, so far eas his 
mind in that way that he feels quite relieved 
It ie 
mag mont be depended upon when a froetwl 
ool ie wanted 
We are told that in a maltitude of coun 
sellors there ie aafety and we are aleo told, 
and I think it i« the truer saying, that ina 
multitude of counsellors ix confusion. In 
the qniet of the thoughtful mind, the solidity 
and weight of oppowing reasons is better 
teste! than in the midat of tattle from thie 
ome and from that 


nm 


A man's wife may be an uncommonly 
amible woman there ie ome euch, the 
provert says, and every man hae ber and 


maha case he will do well perhaps te 

moult heron all important ocom=its But 
a a general rule, if he we fet competent to 
lo business, he had better give it up on hie 
account, and adopt the position of a 
scobordinate, and if he ie competent, he had 
better keep hie affairs to himeelf If he ix 
a wise man, he doe not wich to be bothered 
his wiles domestic ar 
in a Wiee Woman 
troubled with hix 


Siuifficrent te 


with the details of 
and, if «he 
she duwe not wieh to be 
viteof door ov 
the worry there 

——-  —-—_— 


hoerhe cach ie 


SAVED FROM THE EVIL TO COME 


HYG. ALD 
“dGiive him to me, heavenly Father 
Have merey! Pity my loneliness, and give 
him tome! My all my only one! Ire 


Ashton prayed on, repeating again the « 
frive be She could met may 
Thy will, not mine, done’ No 

could only plead for the one great bev, hin 


ty 


tne whe 


Ile wae her all As 


"The widow's eon” 


| 
she #till knelt bewide him, the look of suffer 


the painful breathing 


a «weet, 


ing passed away 
he sank inte 
The mother felt that mew life was 


oeaned refreshing 
sleep 
given him he would «till be hem 

Hher prayer wae granted Ile grew rap 
idly in strength. Seon her pride, her dart 
ing, raised ae it were from the dead, wa» 
again making the house merry with his 
infant glee 

Years pasced on, Herbert's will growing 
stronger; his more and more exacting na 
ture at tines forcing a feeling of uneasiness 
in his mother's heart Yet she would seek 
to drive it henee with the more cheering 
thought, “Tle will grow more considerate 
and manly in a few years” 

(iifted with the brightest talents, he mas 
tered with perfect ease his Various «tudios at 

The proud, fond mother pictared 

to herself hie | 
* Plat ne, 


wc hienl 
willant career in the future 


fare There was no need of his slaving for 
a living  Dlistother had means abundant,” 
he said 


In hie early manhood 
(are 


Time rolled on 
he won the heart of a beautiful girl 
fully had Mra Ashton concealed his many 
faults, that any other than a mother might 
have termed vices 

* Rowe will won bien fren sus h Ile loves 
her wo truly, and she isso charming, he can 
not resist her effort.” the fond mother 
murhare ! 

Hiowe'g low, eweet voice was whispering in 
her ear, “Oh, what a happy girl What a 


The friend who in | 


he would not strive for fortune or | 


| 
| 


| that's not the place 
| 

ments will prevent me from attending your | 
in New| 


happy, happy little family we are, and must | 


always be! 

Weekes rolled by months, only a few, 
when the felt keenly how terribly 
mistaken she had been in the cours she had 
pursued with her boy, When gently she 
remonstrated with him, his cruel, heartlew 
reply pierced to the very quick, the heart 
alreaty searred by his 

Thank yourself for what Tam 


thother 


many wounds 


You have 


made tae 
Daily ehe saw the loving, confiding wo 
man the Rose once bloomung se brightly 


growing paler, the young lite blighted by 


her eons cruel nature 


than to have her come where 


lis recklow extravagance drew heavily | 


om the mother’s once mingle theate W one 
had nothing 
Prom the 
one where 


amd worse it grew, until abe 
left but the meroxt 
home of luxury, they to 
soly the strictest eoonomy must reagn 
his cigars 


pittance 
went 


Herbert still dressed elegantly ; 
were the best, his wines old and pure Yet 
he earned no money, the mother knew 
Hlow did he obtain them” A great fear en 
tered her heart, Was he a gambler’ Oh, 
if that were all! Tt came at last the last 
drop in the cup of bitterness, which wife and 
mother both must drain 

llerbert was arrested on a charge 
The lat few 
membrances of former days, were disposed 


of forg 
ery remaining arlicion, re 
f to raise money with which the counsel, 
ne of the ablest lawyer in the « untr., 
Ooh, the agony of thom da: . 
luring which the trial was peomcding — the 
At length the case was 
given to the jury Al praying tor 
their lowed one, waited the wife and mother, 

know the result 
with the 


was obtained 


home, 
Soon it came conven 
terrible sentence, tive years 
\ few dave more, and they 


" 
PreRperdeta enema 
must bid him adieu 


Phe day of parting came, Oh, who can 
deserbe ther anguish Rose wae borne 
insemsible from his cell, With her fond 


arms clinging about him, the mother ex 
Mh, af Leould bear this for vou, 
Willingly would I die to 


claimed, 
my bow, my bow! 
eave vou! 

Tie miserable man, at length brought to 
his senses, pressed the trembling form to his 
iemotn, aod said with emotion, “ 1] know you 
Oh, would that I had 

Why, why did you 
ou see what acuree it 
Cicanl bve, 


would, my mother 
bed in my ifaney! 
pray for my lite 

wo been to all who love me! 


, thew call me 


Again she felt his arms about her; and 
with a wild, despairing cry, she started up, 
sobbing forth the words, “Why! ves, z= 
wher 

She looked about her. The light was 
dim, bat there before hes, as in vears long 
gone, she could see ber lithe Herbert Lyin 
ill dying. She passed ber hands again a 
again acrom her — and then gently on 
the pale lithe face beside her 
Adream!—all adream! Those long years 
of anxious care and final anguish had been 
passed only in dream-land 

She had wearily fallen asleep. A blend 
sleep it was, through which she had gained 
a resignation t© His will, Then she could, 
and did, and kneel to pray, “ Not mine, but 
Thy will be done.” 

Oh, yew: beter could she give him back 
to Gad in his innocence purity, and 
think of him as waiting her coming 





gasped at the idea 


Ile seemed only waiting her consent. Bhe 
caught him to ber bosom in a last, long em 
brace, and with his dear face premeed close 
to hers, she breathed, only heard by Herbert 
aad Ged, “ Go, my darling.” 

Again the «weet lips tried! to whisper; but 
only the words, “ Mamma —come—aghile,’ 
reached hie uvther's ear, aud little Herbert's 
pure spirit had joined the angels waiting. 

he laicd the little lifelens form tenderly 
from her, aml her friends wondered how a 
calmly. They had dreaded s much the 
parting moment. Yes; calmly she bore it 
She knew «a more bitter ae might be 
felt than that which was only tor a ™ lithe 
while” She knew it wae that which Her 
bie tried to «ay, “ Mamma will come too, 
after a litthe while.” 

oe 


MISTAKES. 
BY ELLA WHEL PR 


My life te eo full of aad mistakes 
Te dey F wae thinking atewt them, 
Awd theabiog of af! that T might hawe been, 
If 1 heed beat liwed @ithout them 
Bo o 
And left me 
many @ time I have etarted weil, 
Culy to eed in @ blewder 





And even the @ork the world calle deme, 
Anlpracee 
te fall & 





Keb thing that I do te like the page 
(1 o hurtiedtiy eritten letter 

Dull of good theughte perhaps, bat the blete 
Prove that 1t might be better 


T think | hewe liwed tee far from Ged 
Wat that Lever dealt Mim 
fimly too eure ef my etrength, I ve tried 
To de some things @ithowt Mim 
Awle. we shall aleagye make mistaken, 
And alwave our errore he reetng 
i) we reach up for the Guiding Mand, 
Whatever ee may be duing 


—-  —_— 


FRED ROCKLAND'S BRIDE. 


te 


HY ANNA MORRIS 

“Ob, ves, darling; IT have no doubt you 
are quite right; but «till it's rather a nui 
cance, juctas | had planned to have you all 
to myself.” 

* Now, Fred, that is always the way with 
vou. Ever since we have been engaged 
you have been frightened if 1 so much ax 
said a civil word to any other gentleman 


and now we are married, you are even — 
ous of your poor old aunt, who has been 
like a mother to you all your life, I'm sure 


I «hall love ber dearly, and | know that in 
vour heart you think it is right for us to take 
her home with us,” and pretty lithe Min 
nie Rockland stole her arm around her hue 
band’s neck and held up her lipo for a 
kine 

“Of course, that's just what T maid; it's 
right and all that, but somehow T think it is 
queer that Aunt Edith should have written 
me such a letter, Kead it yourself,” and he 
drew a dainty envelope from his pocket. 

“*Many wishes for your happiness’ 
‘Trevious engage 
wedding, but To will meet) you 
York,’ ner that Oh, here it ie 
think T may venture to beliewe that you will 
be gratified when TF tell you that I have 
concluded to fulfill my old promise, and re 
aide in future with a certain Mr. F. Rock 
land, so you need not indulge in any more 
gloomy fears of my loneliness’ ” 

“| should think net, by Jove’ 1 eall 
that cool decidedly cool!” and Mr. Rock 
land sprang up and walked the rem topes 
tiently, regardless of the remonstrances of 
his wife 

Perceiving this, she sat silent till he had | 
once more resumed his seat, and then draw 
ing near a table on which writing materials | 
were placed, she said, “1 am going to write 
to vour aunt, Fred, and tell her just how you | 
feel. Lam sure itis much more honorable 
she is to be 


| 


thought an intruder,” 

Mr. Rockland’s face was a study for a 
painter at this declaration 
“Write to Aunt Edith!’ De actually 
“Why, Minnie, are 


your cragy You would break her heart 


| ancd make her believe that her boy, a» she 


But } 


claimed 


What wait! , 


} 


! 


, and each was determined to like the other 


calls me, cares nothing for her.’ | 
“Apparently that is only the trath,” an 
swered Minnie, sadly, “and I think she will 
suffer less to be told so honestly, than to 
find it out by he “reer m 
Now, really Minnie, vou are too hard 
on me. lam very fond of auntie. LT should 
be an ungrateful fellow if I were not (cor 
tainly you would, asserted Mra, Rockland, 
for she has been all the mother I can re 
member, and I have always told her I 
should depend on her living with me when 
I had a home; bat somehow T wanted you | 
all to myself, little wife.” | 
Doubtless Mra, Rockland appreciated the 
compliment Most wives of only two days 
standing would, but she was a sensible litth 


woman, and well aware of Fred's tendency 
to jealousy, so she only answered with a 
sauev little amile, and dexterously led him 
on to recount various instances of his aunt's | 
love and devotion, till he worked himself 
up to sueb a pitch of enthusiasm that he ox 
“DT know you'll like her, Minnie, 
and we'll do all we can to make her happy, | 
won't we* 
© That we will,” rejoined Minnie, heart 
“You seem lke my own dear Fred | 
she added, “ and 
inte rrupted her at thie mo 


ily 
again now,” 
A knowk 
ment 
A lady in the parlor, sir, inquiring for 
Mr. Rockland. She did not send up her 
cant, but told me to sav that vour aunt 
would lke to see you,” answered the ser 
vant 
Aunt Edith already exclaimed Fred. | 
“Twill run down and bring her up here, 
Minnie. Yow won't want to meet her in the 


public parlor | 


“; hope 1 shall like her,” solil | tited | 
the little brite “Md ladies are apt to be 
weeise and fussy in their ways Hy the 
+ I wonder if she is very old. I never 


thought to ask Fred.” | 
“Minnie, dear, here ie Aunt Edith,” 
cried Fried, as he opened the door 
Minnie could scarcely repress an excla- 
mation of astonishment. TAat the venera- 
ble relative she had imagined! The lady 
who stood before her might possibly have 
seen thirty-five years, assuredly no more. | 
She hardly looked older than Fred himself, 
and, as Minnie hastily deckled, was the 
most lovely woman she had ever seen | 
Very cordial were the greetings between 
the two ladies, Each sincerely loved Pred, 


if powible, In truth, it seemed no difficult 





| @tayey 


| ture,” 


“Thank yoa,” anewered Aust Edith, 
while an amused smile fitted over her face, 
as she noticed and understood Fred's look. 

| hardly think that will be best.” 

“Well, then, where shall we take you 
upeo our return,” persisted Minnie ou 
know you have promised to live with aa” 

“We will onthe it all before you leave,” 
answered the elder lady, while Fred ad- 
ded, rather hastily, “ You, yes, there's time 
enough to settle that.” 

They were now summoned to dinner, and 
bred escorted hie wife and aunt t the din- 
brag wae leona 
table sat a fine lookt genleman, whose 
eves wandered towards Fred's fair compan: 
ont much more frequently than that jeal 
rus gentionan fancied 

“Confound hi« impudence !" 


he 


mut- 


tered, “ What business hae he to stare so at 
Minnie,” and he hurried the ladies away a 
speodily as pomalile 

“Let ue go out and see some of the 


wiglits,”” he proposed, soon after dinner 

‘Very well.” reeponded Minnie. “Tam 
willing, if Aunt bedliuh ia” 

“You and Fred go without me," replied 
that lady “Lam somewhat fatigued, and 
would like to reat awhile.” 

So it was settled, and Minnie was arrang 
ing her curle under her hat, when the 
waiter again knocked. On Pred's opening 
the door he handed him a «mall package, 


Mre. F. Rockland,” said Fred, looking 
at the adkdlrews, © Why, Minnie, | did not 
know you had any acquaintance in the 
euty 


Nor have 1,” whe replied, opening the 
pone kage It contained a jewel-case, on the 
velvet lining of which reposed a costly and 
elegant locket 

“oth, how lowely 
ould have sent a? 
the spring The case flew open, disclosing 
the photograph of a strikingly handsome 
man, and Pred instantly recognized his res 


cried Minnie. “Whe 


and she eagerly pressed 


at the dinner table 
Who ix this, Minnie?” he demanded, as 
he «enatehed the locket frow her hand 

* J do not know. Indeed, I have never seen 
him,” she answered, wondering! y 

Somewhat reassured by her ¢ vident igno- 
rance, Fred resumed, in milder tones, “ los- 
sibly there is some mistake, though it seems 
highly improbable that there should be an- 
other bearing the «ame name in the hotel. 
I will go te the office and inquire,” and he 
left the room, package in hand, 

Aunt Bdlith had quitted the apartment 
just before the servant's entrance, and Min- 
nie stow! alone, pondering upon what she 
could do to cure Fred of his foolish suspi 


aru 


clothe 

“| do think that ix the only fault he has,’ 
she murmured, “so T must try to bear with 
if | cafmmet convince him how needles 
it aw” 

Pred soon returned, The clerk at the of 
fice only knew that a lad, apparently an er- 
rand boy from some shop, had left the pack- 
age; probably he had made some mistake, 
and would call again, so Fred had left the 
case with the clerk, 

Pvidently Mr. Rockland was not quite at 
gas, but Aunt Edith entering, no more was 
said, and the husband and wife started on 
their tour of observation, 

A» they descended the broad stairs, Fred 
thought he caught a glimpse of the original 

f the photograph in the locket, crossing 
the hall below them, but though he fol- 
lowed quickly, the stranger had disap- 


jwrare dl, 

“| wil meet him vet,” he muttered, 

“What did you say, dear?” asked Minnie. 

“ Nothing,” was the somewhat savage 
reply 

It must be confessed that Minnie did not 
that aflernoon very highly, even 
though she beheld the beauties of Central 
Park for the first time bred was gloomy 
awd taciturn, and she experienced a feeling 
of relief when she found herself once more 
at the hotel 

Aunt Edith'’s cheerful greeting drove the 
shadow somewhat from Fred's brow, and 
the evening seemed likely to be a pleasant 
one, when the waiter announced, “A gen- 
tleman to see Mre. Rockland.’ 

“Show him up,” growled Pred 

“Who can it be?” exclaimed Minnie. 

Fred gave an unintelligible grunt, which 


laounded like, “ No doubt yuu know,” but 


Minnie did not hear him, 

The door opened, and the ofi-mentioned 
stranger stood before them. 

Fred striving to repress his anger, arose 
and bowed stiffly 


“To what do we owe this visit?” he com- | 


menced, but was interrupted by his visitor, 
who, with a smile, said, “1 am search of 
my wife, sir!” 

* Your wite!" 
horror, “ Your wie / 


shrieked Fred, in tones of 
Oh, Minnie!” and 


| he rushed round the room like a madman. 


“Pred, Fred, be quiet!’ begged poor 
little Minnie, in great distress, 
some niistake.”’ 

“So vou said when he sent you his pic 
yelled bred 
ian no use in trying to deceive me further; 1 
understand it all.” 

* Excuse me for saying that I don't think 


| you understand it at all,” cried Aunt Madith, 
| coming to the rescue 


“ This gentleman,” she continued, turn- 
ing towards the stranger, “is my husband, 
and your uncle and namesake, Frederick 
Rockland, Senior, and, therefore, he has a 
perfect right to come here for his wife 
meaning me, not Minnie.” 

“My uncle! Your husband!" 
the bewildered voung man 

“Yes; your Uncle Fred, you ungrateful 
fellow,” laughed that gentleman. “I went 
to California nearly twenty years ago, be- 
cause, When your mother died, your Aunt 
Faith, who though only sixteen, was then 
engaged to = 2 


gasped 


three years old, and I, foolish boy that 1 
was, rashly concluded if ] couldn't have her 
all tw myself, 1 wouldn't have her at all. 
But I have grown wiser with years, as |] 
dare say you will,” with a shrewd glance at 
Fred's sheepish face, “ and came back a few 
months ago to find that my Edith had for- 

iven, but never forgotten me, and that my 
ar namesake had deserted her for a 


younger—you will excuse me, if under the 


| circumstances, I do not say a fairer lady,” 


with a courteous bow to Minnie. “So I 

reualed her that twenty years was enough 
us to have lost, and we were married last 
week.” 

“ Let me tell the rest,’ interposed Aunt 
Edith. “I persuaded your uncle not to 
make his return known to you until your 


alone this morning, because, dear F 


above, | . for Minnie’s delicate beauty made her | she said, laying her hand kindly on the 


| than hold him back to earth, to become, per- pare quite as attractive as the more ! man’s “1 wished to see just 
haps, a+ she had dreamed. | brilliant and stately Edith ‘ou and your wife would greet me, if 
A feeble little ery fell upon her ear. | Pred sat looking from one to the other, | you believed I was to be upoa 
“ Mamma, Herbie’s well now. Nothing | well pleased with the evident mutual ad- | you for the rest of my days I am deeply 
hurt him. Look, look, mamma! y | miration. | ful to you both dor the cordial weloume 
babies call Herbie! Kiss quick, mamma; “Now, auntie, you must stay here as long f received. 
and say Herbie may go. Say, quick!” jawed "he mid. “I selected this asthe | “J can’t stand that, auntie,” Fred burst 
His face wae | mont retired hotel in the city, and thought | ot . “Ti wamn't half glad that 
ward; his tiny hands y | we could do @ little quiet sight-seeing for | you were I was a selfish brute, 
he cought his mother’s with an appeal. | a few before starting for the Lakes.” | and wanted Minnie all to myself; but she 
ng and she strained her ear to catch “Wil not go with us to the Lakes me better, and—and Ill try to do 
his words s low. | Aunt Edith?” asked Minnie. unheeding | Pak, Minna he stammered, realizing 
“ Herbie go, please the warning glance of her liege lont. how ish he had behaved. 





Nearly opposite to them at the | 





“There ix | 


eclared her intention of | 
| devoting herself to you, then a youngster of 


. 


“ I have no doulx you will, my dear boy,” 
| said his uncle, “ and now what ix this t 
you said about a locket? 1 must go to the of- 

| fice and claim it for ‘Mra. F. Kocaland,’” he 
| added, with a comical look at the ladies. 
|“ Jt has occasioned much of this trouble. I 
| did not tell the jeweller to send it here, but 
| merely gave my address to insure its safety. 
However, ‘all's well that ends well,’ and | 

| dare say,” suiting the ection to the word, 
“that I may even give my new niece a kim 
without arousing your jealousy.” 
A 


THE WHITE HORSES OF ADUCHT. 
A Legend of the Rhine. 


RY CHESTER LINCOLN. 
. 


In the year 1440 a great pestilence raged 
throughout Germany, carrying death and 
desolation into many households, The 
beautiful lady Richmodis, the loving and 
beloved wife of the noble Count Mengia von 
der Aducht, during the absence of her hus- 
band, after a brief illness, apparently fell a 
victim to the prevailing scourge. The grief 
lof the husband, on his return, was bevond 
| comfort or consolation; for him happiness 
| had forever departed 
| Kefusing all aid, with his own hands he 
| prepared her for the narrow house appointed 
| for all living, draping am! decking the 

form in the costly robes and rare jewels 
with which he had loved to see her 

in life. With only one desire in his h 
that he might ere long sleep in eterna 
silence by her side, himself placed her in 
the tomb, and with bitter tears slowly re- 
turned to his now desolate home. 

In the darkness of the night following, 
| the wicked and sacrilegious attendants of 

the chapel, who had observed with covetous 


count had adorned the body of his beloved, 
opened the vault and rudely broke the 
coffin. The shock awoke the fair lady from 


her death-like «swoon, and suddenly she | 


raised herself and gazed about her 

Stricken with terror, the affrighted sex- 
tons fled, dropping their lanterns in their 
| guilty haste. 

Recovering by degrees. and recognizing 
where she was, the lady Kichmodis loudly 
cried for help; but the echo of her own 
voice was the only response; no one could 
hear, With trembling hands she grasped a 
still burning taper, dropped hy the guiltr 
attendants in their hurried flight, and tot- 
tered shivering towards the castle, where 
her husband was bemoaning hi« low. It 
was late at night when she reached the door, 
and, almost breathless, she knocked repeat- 
| edly ere response was given. 

At last a window opened, and the voice 
of the count demanded who was there. 

“Open, | pray thee, husband; ‘tis your 
loving wife, whoghas oy awakened from 
the sleep of the tomb; and oh, descend 
quickly, for Lam chilled with cold and ex- 
hausted by terror 

Sadly he replied 

* My love is in the grave, where there is 
no awakening. 

Again ond mane loudly did the unhappy 





put upon him by some low enemy, in great 
wrath answered her: 

* Begone, Thou art indeed a villain thus 
to oul my grief. Before I believe thy tale 
and open my door, I will see my two white 
horses mount the staircase and gaze down on 
thee from the window above——" 

The wretched Kichmodis gave a glance 
toward heaven and sinking to the ground, 
with trembling lips murmured, “ Lord help 
me in my misery.” 

And now there came a strange, loud tramp- 
ing in the house, and Count Mengis, filled 
with dismay, beheld his horses ascending 
the stone staircase and neighing as they 
passed him, soon pegmee at the window 
above and looked wn from it into the 
| street below. 

No longer doubting, vet not without fear, 





beheld his beloved wife Richmodia, clad in 
the vestments of the tomb. He embraced 
her in an ecstasy of untold happiness. 

She whom he had laid in the cotlin seem- 
| ingly cold in death, was now in his arms in 
| the warmth of life. 
| Day came and tidings of the miracle 

spread; the people assembled in great num- 
bers and stood gazing in astonishment at the 
sight of the two white horses looking down 
from the highest window of the castle. 
For many years the count and his wife 
lived in perfect harmony, and in remem- 
| brance of the wonderful event he caused to 
| be erected statues of the two horses. 
And to this day 
| Aduchts on the Newmarket in Cologne, they 
may be seen, looking down from the same 
|} window from which the live horses once 
| looked out. 


| 





—— a . 


IF IT ONLY WERE 80. 


“ No, no, madam, there | 


In children’s story books, as we have no- 
| tioed, virtue is alwaye rewarded, so to speak, 
on the nail, and self-sacrifice is immediately 


good fortune, When litle George confemes 
to the destruction of his grandfather's tree, 
the old gentleman praises him for abstain- 
ing from falsehood, instead of punishing 
| him for not abstaining from exercising his 
| hatchet. When Rosamond gives her little 
| sister her old doll, some fairy godmother 
| immediately prirchases for Rosamond a large 
| wax doll that can open and shut its eves. 
And when Peter won't steal an apple, and 
| talks about his virtue aloud to himself, the 
| old man of the orchard pops over the wall, 
, and presents him with a hat full, and a com- 
plimentary address. 
liow differently the world really wags 
with the big Georges, and Rosamonds, and 
Peters! Chop anybody's trees down, meta- 
phorically speaking, and so ruin a cherry 
| crop, and “confession” will bring nothing 
but extra punishment. Give up your toy, 
whatever it may be, and your reward must 
be the satisfaction of its new possessor. 
lbon’t steal anything, from a penny to a 
| heart, or somebody else's invention, and peo- 
will never think of complimenting you 
or it, Btory-book poetical 
| realized in the real stories of after life; and 
one’s own easy conscience is all the payment 


| to be expected for self-sacrifice, generosity, | 
It is a great re- | 


truthfulness, and honesty. 
| ward, of course; but sometimes we can but 
| wish that fairy godmothers could come down 
our chimneys, and pay us in their substan- 
| tial coin of Sementa, castles, and princely 


, arrival here, and to let me come to you | jyvers, for being very, very, very good. 


] _ 

Rema hg yey t ry the color of 

| the eves affect their strength, ma 

| scom strange, vet that such is the case needs 
not at this time of day to be proved; and 

| those whose eyes azo brown or Sash red 
should be informed that they are weaker 
and more of injury, from various 

| causes, than gray or ight ood 





blue eyes. 
eyes are iy the most 
j Rext to are grey. The lighter the 
| Pupil, the greater tension the eye can sustain. 
, Hikaru is another word for temperance 
| an excretion. 


ed | 


eves the rich ©rnamentu with which the | 


lady call to him; and he thinking it a trick | 


he hastily descended, opened the door and | 


| 
in the house of the | 


atoned for by some great and astonishing , 


justice is never | 





Fonty-rive is the average weekly number 
of deaths in London @reeta, . 

Dump riaxos have been specially in- 
vented for young ladies to practice — 


t for 25 
Pacific 


| A wore salmon may be 
cents in some of the cities on 

| coast, 

| Asa matter of history, it may be curious 

| to note that the q@prner-stone of the Waxh- 

| ington Monument was laid on the 4th of 

July, 1848, 

In the North of England “ crack” is a 
gomiping conversation ; for example, “Come 
th’ ways in, an’ let's hev a bit of a crack.” 

| The plural “ cracks" means “news.” 

|  Acconpine tothe last German Army Liat, 
| the German army numbers now 1,323,940 
} men, with 2740 cannons. The field forces 

243,540, and the garrison troops 375,700 

men, 
| Tur London Times recently contained the 
following announcement; “St. Helena, 

Longwood House, formerly the residence of 
| the Emperor Napoleun, to be let for a term 
| of years.” 
| A Fine of £32 has been inflicted on a 
milkman in Ireland for mixing water with 
his milk. This ix the heaviest fine that has 
been yet enforced under the Adulteration of 
| Food Act, 
| ENGLAND raises 110,000,000 tons of coal 
annually ; exports 10,000,000 and uses the 
| residue to fire 100,000 steam boilers, ete. 
| The lifting power of the product is 190,212,- 
000 millions pounds, 

Tue Czar of Russia has signalized his 
visit to England by having a formal an- 
| nouncement made that all the Poles now in 
| exile everywhere are at perfect liberty to 
return to their native land. 


| Iv is not generally known that the good 
' custom of keeping birthdays is many thou- 
sand years old. t is recorded, in the 40th 
| chapter of Genesis and 20th verve, “ And it 
jcame to pass the third day, which was 
| Pharaoh's birthday, that he made a feast 
| unto all his servants.” 
AcoorDING to the census of 1870, the 
while population of the United States was 
| 38,558,371, of whom 32,991,142 were native 
born, and 5,567,229 of foreign birth. Of the 
native born, 10,892,015 had one or both 
parents of foreign birth, and of these 9,734,- 
845 had both parents of foreign birth. 
| It is a common practice in Paris to bri 
| children afflicted with the whooping-coug 
to the gashouses to respire the air there. 
Dr. Massola has shown that it is the infusoria 
| in the atmosphere that causes the paroxysm, 
| and by taking prepared carbolic acid jujabes, 
| the spasms in the second stage of the cough 
are completely allayed. 

Tue chief native industry of Jerusalem is 
| the manufacture of soap and what is called 
| “Jerusalem ware,” consisting of chapleta, 
crucifixes, beads, crosses, and the like, made 
principally of mother-of-pearl and olive 
wood, and sold to the pilgrims who annually 
resort to the Holy Cus to the number of 
from six to eight thousand. 








| Tur London Times, in its arrangements 
| for the rapid, safe and cheap transmission of 
news, has lately chartered a private wire 
between Paris and London, includi a 
cable across the English channel. “The 
rental and working of this wire costs $1250 

oid per month. i will be used exclusively 
for the Times’ correspondence. 


In Switzerland there is a law, it is said, 
which compels ev married couple to 
plant «ix trees immediately after the cere- 
mony, and two on the birth of every child. 
They are planted on and near the 
roads, and being mostly fruit trees are both 
useful and ornamental. The number planted 
amounts to ten thousand annually. 


At the last reception by Queen Victoria, 
in London, the number of people to be pre- 
sented was enormous, and the crush is de- 
| scribed as having been most disastrous to 

dresses, One sufferer writes to the Times 
| that it took him and two ladies under his 
| charge exactly five hours and three-quarters 
|to make his way into the royal presence, 

bow, and then make his way out again. No 
| refreshments were provided, and many ladies 
| who underwent the social martyrdom were 


laid up for several days afterwards, 








Aw extraordinary scene occurred in a 
church at Dukinfield, England, recently. 
| At the close of the sermon a man named 
| Revill rose from his place, rushed through 
| the church to the communion raila, over 
| which he jumped, and seized the curate, who 
| was sitting near. He then proceeded to 
| the curate in a corner, and pummelled him 
| most unmercifully. He tore his surplice off 
; and smashed his spectacles, After a great 
| deal of persuasion he left the curate, and 
went with his wife out of the church. It is 
understood that Revill was some little time 


! a . . 
ago confined in a lunatic asylum. 


Tur making of what is claimed as the 

| largest and most powerful steam hammer in 
the world has just been completed at Wool- 
wich, England. It is descri as a thirty- 
| ton hammer, but its falling power is really 
within a few pounds of forty tons. To in- 
| crease its striking force, steam is brought 
| into use to drive it down from the top, and 
| by the use of this additional impetus—vis., 
| “top steam "—it is equivalent to allowing 
| this ponderous mass to fall of its own weight 
a distance of eighty feet. It has not yet 
‘been determined what may be the actual 
| force of a blow that it may strike. It has to 
| be fed by several furnaces, one of which is 
| large enough to make a comfortable dwell- 
| ing-house, and an omnibus might be driven 
| in at the doorway; the door alone weighs 
| seven tons. The noise created by the steam 
| blast, when the hammer is at work, can be 
heard a distance of some two or three miles. 


| Tue old story of Sir Walter Raleigh cov- 
| ering the ground with his mantle, that 
Queen Elizabeth might not soil her feet, 
finds a modern counterpart in a recent oc 


, currence in Berlin. ~ that the 
his little wife, 


| Crown Prince of Prussia 
the English Princess, were unduly late in 
their arrival at the i iven to the 
| King and Queen of Bs ony during their re- 


ing the carpet leadi 
| from the iage-way to the castle door 
been removed Yy the servant. It was o 











in 
threw off his wrap, and 
| walk for the Princess to 


| of the 
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DEAD VIOLETS. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 
Let them lie—eh, let them tie! 
Plecked Bo were— dead to morruw. 
LAN the lid ap qusetiy. 


As you'd UN the mystery 
Of « beried sorrow 


Let them lie—the fragrant things, 
All their souls thas giving ; 

Let no breeze * ambient wings, 

And bo usclens water eprings 
Meck them jwto living. 





They have lived—they live no more; 
Nothing can requite them 
For the gentile life they bore, 
Which to up-yield iu tml! store 
It did #0 t them 


Vea, I ween, Gower-corses fair! 
‘Twas eo joyful yielding ; 
Like some soul hervic, rare, 
That leaps boldly forth te air. 
For ite loved one's shieiding ¢ 


Surely, ye were glad to die 
Tn the hand that slew ye; 
Gilad to leave the open shy, 
And the aire that wandered by, 
And the bees that knew ye; 


Giving ap a small carth-place, 
And a day of blooming, 

Here to lie In narrow spare, 

Bmiling in thie emilelew face 
With euch sweet perfuming 


Oh, ye little violets, dead! 
Coffived from all gaaes, 

We will aleo emile, and shed 

Out of heart flowers withered 
Perfume of sweet praises 

And as ye. for this poor sake, 
Love with life are buying, 

fo, I doubt not, One will make 

All our gathered flowers to take 
Richer scent throngh dying 


LE 


asper Onslow’s Wife. 


BY CLEMENTINE MONTAGU, 


AUTHOR OF “THE COST OF CONQUEST,” ETC: 


bers can be ob 


(This serial was commenced in No. 37. Back num- 
ined from all dealers throughout 
« United States, or direct from thie office.) 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
JASPER ONSLOW'S HOUSE WARMING. 


Was ever book containing such vile matter 
fo fairly bound’! Ob, that deceit should dwell 
le such « gergeous palace! 

—Shakespeare. 


Yes, Doris Carlyon, in the full flush and 


pride of her smiling beauty; and at the 
sound of her voive and the sight of her face 
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went to the winds, and his love came 

to him in all its delirious madness, 
«He had said to himself a thousand times, 

in the seclusion and drudgery of his Lime- 


and seein 


held for so short a time was regard 


brought with 
and easy life led at the Grange; and her 
own independent, careless way of going about 
when she showed herself in town 


and their da 
sighed with 
though the dresses were identical the effect 
was not, and that, do what they would, they 
could not look like Doris Carlyon. 


stood before Jax 


very coldly. 


can be spared. 


| Jasper Onslow’s stoiciam yey 4 
ok 


vuse life, that his bitter experience had 


cured him—that he had no more feeling 


r the mistress of Kingcolm Grange than 
rany other beautiful woman in the world. 
e pictured himself some day meeting her, 
her without a thrill, happy in 


uriel’s devotion and his own strengt 


Since his accession to his cousin's wealth 


and his entrance once more into the world 
in which she moved, he had thought less of 
Doris, ¢ pee 
- ally her out of his head, and if he 


her cares and other occupations 


t of her at all, it was with a feeling of 


€ 


pardonable pride in his position. 


Her sudden advent from Mexico to claim 
e fortune and estates which her father had 
ied as 
ite of the credentials she 


, in 
er, and the somewhat free 


gave 
enty of food for gossip and scandal, and 


she was by no means 


She held her qwn in society, and forced 


people to admire her eastern style of beauty, 
and her 


indolent luxurious manners. 
others shook their heads over her “ for- 


eign ways” and general delinquencies, while 


and equipages ; 
hters copied her dresses and 
in a wm they found that 


envied her her jewels 


She was looking her loveliest when she 
Onslow in the midst of 


* triumph, made his heart leap as it 


had never leaped before by her sudden ad- 
dress, The sight of her made the place and cian.” 
its surroundings—his guesta, the light, the | 
music, the stately woman by his side—fade | thing akin to the love of the old days at | could asume. 
away into dim obscurity, and he was once 

more in the studio at k 

7 at work, with a dazzling vision by his | greetings that surrounded her, and he found 
RIL 
prodace on his canvas. 


<ingeolm Cirange 
whose radiance he strove in vain to re- 


The vision was before him again, bewil- 


dering his senses and turning his brain, for 
Doris had taken a fancy to drew herself 
precisely as she had dremed for the paint- | eyes and a flush upon her face. “Iam. 1 


g of that memorable picture. She wore 
e trailing white satin with the creamy 


tinge on it that made it look so beautifully 
soft and rich, and the knotted crimson searf 
and the red flowers in her hair. 


Quite out 
fashion the costume was; there was no 


load of trimming or distended poufl, and 


ongh man? a lady pouted her lips and 
uttered that “sach eccentricity was bad 


taste,” &c., there waa not one there but would 
have given the value of her costly dress to 
have 
| can heiress did in her bisarre and somewhat 


noked half as well in it as the Mexi- 


eatrical costume. , 
Jasper Onslow looked at her—a fair, gen- 


tle vision, with no scorn on her pouting, 
ruby lipa, no evil light in her soft dark eyes | 


ne felt a wild desire to claxp her in 


his arms, and lay rapturous kisses on her 


outh and cheeks; but in a moment he had 


recovered himself. 


Ome glance at Muriel standing there »o 


calm and stately, with a smile of welcome | 
on her lipa, but a keen glance in her eyes at | 
his face, sufficed to make him crush back a | 


w ionate words of welcome that rose 


e ordinary 


“1 am eo glad to come,” she raid, some- 


what eagerly, “to have the chance of telling | pm bee ! 


mu how heartily 1 congratulate you on 


what has 


She put out her hand as she spoke, and 


he was obliged to take it; but it was with a 
loose and cool clasp, and she withdrew it | young person in charge thereof by drinking 


ith a sudden gesture. y 
“Thank you, Miss Carlyon,” he replied, 
“ Weare very glad to see you 
House.” 


“Wel” and he glanced at Muriel a | 
he spoke, as if to show they were one in | a laugh. 
everything. 


“ Has he forgotton his fancy for me, I 


wonder,” Doris thought, “I'll make him 
remember it, and that ‘before 

place. Auntie dear,” she added aloud, “I’m | — 
going to make Mr. Onslow take me around | rights. 


lovely rooms—that is if he will, and 


ill with Mrs. Onslow ?” 
« a Pil may with Mariel, if she’ll have 


duchess in her black velvet and 


Jo right, and forget th nas | Pepe 
surpose to do right, @ oO e@ past tha 
Kod so nearly been his ruin. 


I leave this | 


Will you come with us, or 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


mt lace, “I beg your , my dear 

| should say Mrs. Onslow, but I can’t forget 
| old times.” 
“Nor I either,” Muriel said, kindly, 
| making room for Mrs. Bellew to sit by her 
“You were always kind to me, and I am 
lad to have you here. 

‘arlyon, Jasper—that is, if the gentlemen 

can spare you.” 
None of the gentleman were so rade as to 
jaaya word against their host being taken 
ommension of by such a lovely person as 
ims Carlyon, and he offered his arm w 
| make the tour of the rooms, Doris feeling 
| somewhat baffled by his stiffness and Muri- 
| el's perfect composure and frankness, yet re- 
maining true to her purposes still. 
| They walked a minute or two in silence, 
and then she broke the ice. 

“If I can make him talk to me,” she said 
to herself, “my work is half done.” 

“What a superb house !" she said. “You 
must not get angry with me for saying so, 
but it ie lovely—all in such perfect taste.” 
“T was an artist, you know,” he replied 

quietly. “lt would be strange if my rooms 
were not prettily arranged, I thank you 
| for your appreciation of them.” 
| “You take a cold, hard tone to me, Mr 
Onslow. I hoped we should meet cordially 
at least.” 

“T trust I have not been rude.” 

“Rude! No! Hardly; but-——” 

She paused for a moment, as though at a 
| lows for a word, or expecting him wo say 
something ; but he was silent, and she went 
on 

“I hoped you had forgotton and for- 
given,” she said, in a voice that faltered 
with emotion. “I am glad to have this 
chance of speaking to you to-night, to tell 
you how IT have regretted and repented of 
all that I didin that time. I acted a cruel 
and unwomanly part to you; but if you only 
knew——” 

She looked at him with beseeching eyes, 
glistening with tears ax she spoke, but there 
was no response in his face. Nothing there 
but calm, passionless indifference ; though 

had she but known, she might have felt the 
wild beating of hi« heart with the hand that 
lay #0 loosely on his arm. 

“IT beg you will not «peak of it, Miss 
Carlyon,” he said, in the same cold tone. 
|“ The past is past. I have buried it long 

ago, and its resuscitation would be uninter- 
| eating, to say the least of it.” 
“ Buried it?” 
“Yes, as deeply as we always bury dead 


| 
| 





| 


| 


Pray go with Mis | 


| } 
jeelf “I hope she has 1 hope she will | you to any woman save your beautiful wife. | pardoned before you speak. I grant you 
ho would ever have thoaght oar Muriel | absolution before hand.’ 


} never come 
again. 
| riel—the truest wife that ever man had— | 
pot for the brightest and fairest upow earth 
not for Doris Carlyon.” | 
All through the elaborate supper, which | 
| Was served im the most recherche style, dam | 
| per Onslow was cocupied with guests of im- 
portance, and for a while forgot the one 
whose appearance had caused such a tar 
moil in 4 heart. With a duchess on one 
hand and a countess on the other, and one | 
of the most distinguished men in England | 
for his vis-a-vis, he gave hinmelf up to the 
intoxication of his triumph, and thought no 
more of Doria. 

After supper, when mirth and laughter | 
were brushing all ceremony aside, and round 
dances were being somewhat breathlessly | 
indulged in, he turned out of the heated 
room into the dimly-lighted conservatory, 
A very bower of fairyland it seemed, with 
ite dim lights, its eweet scents, and its rare 

ower, A female figure was crouching on 
a seat at the farther end, and the white p he 
gleamed in the dim light. He knew the | 
creamy satin and the crimson scarf. It was | 
Doris Carlyon, her slight frame shaken by 
sobs, and her black hair streaming over her 
shoulders, who sat there weeping and alone. | 








CHAPTER XXXII 
IN THE MESHES, 


Oh, stay! oh. atay! 
Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
lake the eight, that, oh, te pain 
To break its links #0 toon ~ Moore 





Doris Carlyon was a clever, gifted woman 
—gifted in most things above = sex; and 
one rare quality she had which many of her 
friends would have given their right hands 
almost to possess, She could weep her fill 
shed bitter, scalding tears, and look the 
lovelier for it afterwards. 

It was a face all wet with tears that she 
lifted at the approach of Jasper Onalow, but 
a face so beautiful in its softened radiance 
that he could only gaze at it entranced and 
speechless. Hers were no sham tears — they 
were wet upon her cheeks; but he had for- 
gotten—if he ever knew—that she cou 
weep, as she amiled, at will, and that tea 
and smiles were all meaningless and de- 
ceptive. 

She sprang up in well-acted confusion, 
and averted her face. 








pains and pleasures, I have no wish to see 
its ghost.” 

“I hardly believe you. 
wont to be a forgetful man.” 
| “JT said I had buried the past, not forgot- 
ten it. We do not necessarily forget what 
we bury. It becomes simply non-existent, 
and we never wish to see it again.” 

“Tam glad you have not forgotten,” she | 
| said, with almost a sob in her voice. “I | 
wanted to tell you that I hardly knew what | 
mischief I had done, and that there were | 
reasons which——” 

“Allow me to take you back to your 
aunt, Miss Carlyon,” was Jasper Onslow's 

“If T seem rude, pardon me; but I 
cannot and will not enter on this topic with 
you. You ruined me body and soul, as | 
thought then. Had not a ministering angel 
come to my rescue, I must have died” 

“The angel was very near compromising 
her reputation by the flight she took,” Doris 
said, with a hard little langh. “Take me 
back to my aunt by all means, Mr. Onslow, 
if you are tired of my society. You were 
quite right. It doesn’t do to be sentimental 
over any past whatever in these matter-of- 
fact days, does it? Iam very glad you have 
buried what I see I had no business to al- 
lude to. I won't offend again, believe me, 
and we'll be the best of friends for the fu- 
ture.” 

He led her back to Mrs. Bellew, and she 
took the old lady off on a tour of inspection, 
being soon lost in the brilliant crowd that 
thronged the rooms. Ernest Dormer was 
talking quietly to Muriel when Jasper came 
up, end toey both regarded him attentively. 
Not a trace of emotion was on his face— 
nothing but a pleased «mile at the way Mu- 
riel seemed to have laid aside the shadow 
that oppressed her and entered into the 
spirit of the evening. 

“T think you are cured, Onslow.” Erneat 
said. “It's a shame to hint at such a 
thing in Mre. Onslow's presence, but she 
started the subject herself.” 

“T was cured long ago,” he said, gaily 
turning aside to hide the lie that he feared 
his eves might betray. “Tere ix my physi- 


You were not | 











Muriel’s eyes met his with a look some- 


| Limehouse. Presently, for a moment, there 
| was a lull in the tide of admiration and | 


| a chance of speaking to her alone. 

“You look happier to-night, my Mu- | 
riel,” he said. “Are you enjoying our | 
house warming ”” 

“ Yea,” she replied, with a glitter in her 





| realize now the worth of our wealth, 
Jasper.” 

“IT am glad of it, dear. You will let 
what is past die now, will-you not —let our 
love begin afresh with the vegining of our 
new life ?”’ 

“Our love—yes, when we can forget.” 

“We will forget, my darling Ve will | 
bury all memories under a load of gold, | 
| and live this princely life of pleasure to the 
| end.” 
| “The end! Ah, Jasper, do not talk like 

that. We must not think of it. Let us 
| live in the present, and for nothing else.” | 

Never in her life had Muriel Onslow 
| looked more radiantly Leautiful than now, | 
and he gazed after her as she moved away 
| in answer to some new salutation with pride 

lighting up his face. 

“ There's no comparison between them,” 
lhe said to himself, thinking of Doria. 
|“ Now my atately Muriel outshines her old 
mistress w the sun does the moon. Doris! 
Doris! Ah, | must see her no more—think 
of her no more. She is a sorceress, who will 
| draw me from all duty and honor. Honor!” 


to his lipa, and receive Doris only as one of | he added, half aloud ; “ what have I to do 


| with honor? I parted with the last sem- 
| blance of it when—— Bah! I am a driv- 
The master of such a home as 
this should have no cafes or regrets.” 

| He turned aside out of the ballroom to 
the fairylike room where a refreshment 
buffet was arranged, and astonished the | 


fa tumbler of brandy without diluting it. 
It was a rare thing for him to do, for he was 
not aman who drank deeply, and she stared 
| at him in undisguised amazement. 
“ Do not tell Mre. Onslow,” he said, with 
“She will bafrightened. 1 am 
| not very well.” 
| “Shall I get you anything else, sir”’ the 
| girl asked, he looked so white she was | 
frightened. ! 
“No, thank you; that will set me to, 
| “And he went back to the ballroom with | 
| the color retarned to bis face and the light 
leo his eves. The guests were trooping 


‘ 


| down stairs to supper, but he did not see 


“She's gone, | suppose,” he said to him- 


me,” ied the old lady, who looked like a | Doris Carlyon amongst them. 
fe tine ta | 


}a woman, and I came here to pany ont my 


, rapidly. 


' it is only the hap whe die, 


she answered, 
Let me pasa, 


“ You here, Mr. Onslow ?”" 
“T thought | was quite alone, 
please.” 

“Not till you have told me what ia the 
matter,” he said, gently forcing her to sit 
down again, “and whether I can do any- 
thing for you.” 

“You can do nothing,” she answered 
with a sob, “nor any one else. 1 am thor- 
oughly ashamed of being caught like this; 
but one cannot be alwave gay, you know, 
Let me go, Mr. Onslow, | am myself again 
now.” 

She had shaken back her hair and dried 
her eyes, and was, as she said, herself once 
more, But he «till barred her exit from the 
conservatory. 

“Not till you have told me what ails 
you,” he said, his blood rising to fever heat, 
and rushing through his veins with a tu- 
multuous thrill as he looked at her, “ Ilas 
anything offended you ?" 

* Nothing.” 

“ Has any one dared to be rude to you? 
if l thought - pe 

“Oh, you need not buckle on your ar- 
mor on my account,” she said, with a faint 
smile. “ Your guests, one and all, have 
been perfectly polite to me, though f know 
I am looked upon as having a spice of the 
Bohemian in me. I am foollsh, as most of 
my sex are at times, that is all.” 

“In what special way to move you to such 
tears?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” 

Her look said, “ Ask me, and I will tell 
you,” as plainly as a look could, and he an- 
swered it. 

“You said none of my guests had offend- 
ed you, Miss Carlyon,” he said, drawing 
closer to her side. “ Did I offend you? Was 
it what I said to you that affected you like 
this?” 

She made no answer, but bent her head 
and toyed with the crimson scarf that floated 
from her waist. 

“Was it #0? he repeated. “ Did my 
cold, rude words send this pang to your 
heart ” 

“They did, Jasper Onslow.” 

She looked him full in the face now, 
with all the melting tenderness her eyes 








“ How sharp a pang they sent there, you 
must have my heart to know. I came here 
penitent for the wrong done you years ago, 
willing to speak my penitence, and hoping 
to hear you say, ‘I forgive you, Doris Carl 
yon.” You met me with eold seorn, and the 
indifference that to a woman ix worse than | 
the wildest passion, and 1-—well, | am but 


Ps Sow you | 
the 


” 


chagrin unseen, as 1 believed. 
know what ailed me. I have won 
right to pass ; let me go, if you please 

“Not till i have spoken,” he said, hi« 
voice husky with contending emotions. “I | 


| quitted you as I did because I dared not do 


otherwise.’ 
“ Dared not 7’ 
“ No.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Onslow, [T sappose 
jealous wife? Lo you fear her ?” 
“Fear Muriel! No.” 
* Some one else, 


Is she a 


then?” 

“No one but myself 
strange, because = 

He paused a moment to collect: words in 
which to address her, and she smiled softly 
to herself, and murmured, “ Won!’ a» «he 
saw his working face 

“ Because what?” she said, gently, laying 
her hand upon his arm and making his 
blood tingle. 

“ Decause I was afraid of myself,” he «aid, 
“Because the sight of you, Mix 
Carlyon, brought all my mad pasion back 
tome with lightning fash f I had not 
laid that restraint of coldnew and harshness 
upon myself, heaven knows what I might 
not have said or done. Are you a sorceress 
that youcan draw men’s souls to you as you 
have drawn mine” 

“No; only a weak, friendless, most un- 
happy woman. You thought me cruel in 
that bygone time. I was cruel, but it wae 
only to be kind. I could not marry you 
pose fr te I laughed at you for asking me, 
and seemed to scorn you most, it was with 
the bitterness of death In my heart. I prayed 
to die then as I have often prayed since, but 
think. The 


to live out their weary lives 


1 wae cold and 


wretched are le 
as they can.” 

He took her hand, and she let it lie in his 
unheeded. 

“If 1 could believe I wronged you then,” 
he murmured 

“In one thing you wronged me; in all 
elae you were right to be bitter and revenge 
ful. J was pot all heartless, and I felt the 
wound of parting as deeply as you did.”’ 

“ You loved me, then”’ 

“That is no question to ask me now, Mr 
Onslow. Love should never be named by 





pa, 


in—that we shall never meet | 
1 will not wrong my patient Mu- | would have made such a very queen as she 


| maicds 
| ache a few minutes ago ; 


looks to night” 

“Bhe is lowely,” Jasper enkl, “ but ‘tie of 
yourself | would speak now. Mise Carlyon 
~—Doris «peak to me; tell me, did you, in 
deed love me in those happy days at Kit 
colm., lam mad to ask it-—-mad w thin 


of it; but seeing you once more has driven | 


me bevond myself, and I feel if 1 do not 
speak 1 shall die.” 

He was in the toile now; the meshes were 
aroun! him, and there was no eecape 

Dori« Carlyon looked him full in the thee, 
and did not take away the hand he was 
clasping now with passionate fervor 

“Must | speak?’ she said. “ You had 
better let me be silent. Let the past be 
buried, as you so ardently wished just now,’ 

“It won't be buried, It has eprung to 
life with double strength. Speak to me, 
Doris; let me hear from your dear lips that 
you love me, if only for one brief hour 

“With Muriel within earshot maybe, 
wookl vou have me make such a confession ’ 
Ah, Jasper, 1 must never come here any 
more never see vour wife again!” 

“Not see Muriel! Why not?” 

“Ia she not vour wife? Who knows what 
I might do in my regretand despair? Kill 
her, perhaps, y blood caught ite heat 
under tropical skies, and we Mexicans are 
quick in our frenay and revenge.’ 

He had his answer in her wild words, and 
the passionate utterances of his Christian 
name, She had never called him Jasper 
before 

“Tam anewered, I think,” he said 
did love me, Dori«.” 

“1 did,” she replied, in the same exeited 
tone, “as | never loved any one in this 
world; but T could not be your wife, and I 
nent you away--into the arme of another 
woman, better and worthier than Tam,” she 
aided, in a tone of weary sadness, that went 
to his heart to hear 

“Not better nor worthier,” he said 
“Ciood and beautiful, but in neither excell 
ing you. I must know one thing more, now 
that you have told me so much,” 

“What ix it?’ 

His arm waa round her now, and he had 
drawn her slight form close to his side, 
She made no resistance, but sat perfectly 
still in his clasp. He eu boutadel every 
vense entranced by her dangerous proximity 
had Muriel entered the conservatory anc 
stood before him he would not have taken 
his arm away, Rat no such catastrophe 
happened, though it might have been better 
if it had; an evil ie alwave more ensily 
crushed in the beginning than when it has» 
grown to greater proportions 


” You 


“ What more did you want me to confew?"' 
asked Doris, finding he hesitated. “ Surely 
I have said enough, and more than enough, 
to you-a married man, | should never 
have come here. It was weak, wicked of 
me, yet | could not stay away,.”’ 

“| want to know whether your love died 
when you killed mine, as I believed you had, 
heaven ke}j. me; or did it leave a epark to 
be fanned into a flame at some future meet 
ing? Doris, speak —did your love survive 
that wretched parting?” 

“Don'task me, Let me go. 
better | should aay no more r 

“You mustsay more! I mustknow, Ab, 
if you knew what it would be to me to know 
you cherished one spark of regard for me 
you would speak.” 

He looked into her eyes for his answer, 
and she let her head drop upon his shoulder. 

“| did, wretch that I am,” she said. 

“ And you love me still?” 

“I do, to my misery,” she said. “ Now 
Mr. Onslow, let me go. I have confrmed 
enough for you and your wife to make merry 
over by and by. You will soon forget me. 
I shall cross your path no more."’ 

“ Forget you!” 

His arms were round her as he «poke, and 
he pressed passionate kisses on her lips and 
cheeks, She freed herself indignantly. 

“ You are taking a cowardly advantage of 
what you have forced me to say,” she said 
angrily, “ Let me pasa, if you please, anc 


if ever we meet again let this conversation | 


be as though it had never been. You forced 
me to speak, remember,”’ 

“I did, and your words have opened a new 
heaven to me. Forgive me, 1 will not of- 
fend again; but you and | may be friends, 
may we not.” 

“Friends always,” she replied, with a 
smile. There's my hand on it; but no more 
of love, it is a dangerous topic always fatal 
between you and me." 

Ile raised her hand to his lips and kissed 
it passionately. 

“T will only apeak of love when you per 
mit me,"’ he aid 


| 


| 


| hesitation touched a «pring at the back. A 








|} woman,” he said, 


“Thank you. When vou have lbarned 
my reason vou will not be angry with me, 
L think, Will you tell me where Mra. (me 
low gut that brooch she i wearing in the 
fromt of ber draw? Ah, vou hesitate; rou 
are dinpleased, yet 1 would give much to 
knew 

* Lam not displeased, beliewe me, my lord 
I hesitate from two reasone—ome is that bide 
net see my wife at this present moment, and 
hanily know what jewelry «he has on; the 
other ib that | might not be eure if lded. 1 
bought her some, but inherited a good deal 
from my cousin, aad | should have to think 

“It ts an antique brooch «a very pecular | 
at shaped opal, set round with very pure 

Uliants, | knew it in a moment.” 

“ Ah, 1 bought that in Paris, | beliewe, of | 
an obscure dealer, | was rather taken with 
the style of it.” 

“Can you recall the name of the person | 
vou bought it off" asked the voung man 
‘It in an old family jewel, and was once my 
mothers, My parting with it grieved her 
sorely” 

* Your mother’s, my lord?" 

“Yeu [knew it at once. To prove that 
T am not mistaken, if Mrs. Onslow will allow | 
me to look at it L will show her the trick of | 
aepring at the back, which being opened | 
reveals a portrait of myself. That brooch | 
was my mother’s dearest treasure.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A BROTHER FROM OVER THE aha 
Oftew do the apirite 
Of great events etride on before the events, 
Awl in te-cday already walke to-morrow 
Cideredge 
A turn in the dance brought Muriel, whe 
was dancing with Ernest Dormer, clow to 
her husbane He beckoned her with a lool, 
and she and her partner came up to him 
“ Forgive me for spoiling your dance, my 
lear,” he said, “and you, too, Mr. Dormer, 
but TL want vou a moment. Lord Daintree | 
wants to look at your brooch.” 
“At my brooch, Jasper?” 
“Yea, dear.” 
She took it out of her drew with a look of 
surprise, and put it into hishand. Ile gave 
it to the young lord, who without a moment's 


plate in the gold setting flew open, revealing 
an exquisitely painted miniature of himaelf 
some few vears before. 

“It in the same,” he said; “1 thought 
there could not be two exactly alike. Twas 
afraid | shoukd find the painting gone; but 
it in intact, L nee, Those through whose 
hands it has pawed have not found the 
secret of the epring.” 

“ Evidently not,” Muriel aid. “1 never 
vemed it, What is the mystery about this 
yrooch, my lord?" 

In a few words Jasper told her how Lord 
Imintree had recognized it asa family jewel, 

much prized by hie mother 

“Tam glad to be the means of restoring 
it, my lord,” she said, gracefully, “How 
very fortunate my husband should have 
purchased it, and that I should have worn 
it to-night.” 

* Portunate, indeed 
with it, Mra, Onslow 7” 
Of course Twill; it has no association 

for me. To me it ia only a pretty and curi 
ous trinket; to you it is a treasure Let me | 
have the pleasure of restoring it to ite right 
ful owner,” | 

She put it into his hand as she spoke, and | 
something inher manner forbade him to say 
what wae on his lips about repaying Jasper 
the value of it, though it was considerable 
She was pleased to give him pleasure, and 
he saw it. 

“My mother will know how to thank you 
better than | can,” he said, “She shall tell 
you herself how grateful we both are.” 

He bowed over the hand she gave him, 
and turned away with his friend and Ernest 
Dormer, whom he also knew intimately | 

“Mra Onslow in a well-bred, lady-like | 
“She knows how to do a | 


Hut will you part 





pretty thing prettily, Bhe ll be the rage 
this season.’ 

“| think she's a success,” 
“She's a new a«tyle altogether 
curious brooch, my lord.” 

“You, inn'tit? What are you dreaming 





Ernest maid 
That's a 


| about, Laweson?” Lord Daintree added, ad- | 


“Then you will never do anything so | 


fooliah, Think of your wife, sir 
go away, and let me try and make friends 
alter my folly.” 

He returned to the ball room, where he 
found Mre. Bellew looking everywhere for 


| her niece in a «tate of tremendous eacite 


ment. 


And now 


dressing his other companion, “You've 
gone into a brown study.” 

‘Your brooch.” 

“eer | 

© Hecause | have seen it before, unless | 
there are two in the world exactly alike" | 

“LT don't think there i# another in exiat 
like thin ome But where did vou 
meu? 

“Not in Paria certainly 
jand not twelve months ago.” 

© Wherealbeuts’ 

“In my father's house 





cme 


Hlere in bing 


Stay, let me look | 


| at it, will you, Daintree? Yew, itis the very 


| mate 
| father pounted it out to the 


* Mine Carlyon is in the conservatory,” he | 


“JT found her there with a bad head 
but «he would take 
neither sympathy nor remedies, She was 
wm terribly afraid of Mra. Grundy, that whe 
wouldn't even let me put a cushion under 


| her head, but ordered me off without mercy 


“ Doris doesn't think much about Mre 
(irundy in a general way,’ Mre Tellew said, 

but [ 
might be raked up in your case, No 
Mr. Onslow, but it'« plain to be seen you've 
got over itall long ago.” 

“| have, I'm thankful tosay,” he replied, 
carelenaly 

Aud as she walked away to reek her niece 
he turned to look for Muriel She was 
dancing with a pleased, happy face, the light 
flashing from the jewels «he wore in a thou 
cand spark lex Aw he watched her he le 
came conscions that two gentlemen whom 
he knew but «lightly were watching her tos, 
and talking about her alec 

“ Are you sure?” he heard one may 

“As certain as that | am standing here, 
was the reply. 

“Then how came these people by it?’ 

© By what?’ Jasper wondered to hinuself 
until a feeling of dread crept over him, he 
kuew not why “What are they 
alwut I wonder’” 


sU ppore rhe fancied that by goes 
otlence, 


talk ing 


“Tt ia an old family jewel,” the second 
speaker eaid, “Qme which half London 
know if this beautiful Mre. Onslow 
yng it much in public. IT would give any 
thing to know how it came here, wet 


will 


aud t 
it baw 

He saw Jasper at the moment and went 
up to him 

“Mr. Onslow, may | ask you a very rade 
question?” 

“You may ask me any question you like, 
my lord,” he replied, courteously. © You 
willsay nothing rude, | am sure 

“T am sure the world would think it *«,” 
the young man replied. He was the sun 
and heir of the Earl of Kochampton, and a 
fine manly specimen of England's arintox 
racy. “Tt isa rude thing t ask questions 
and make remarks about anything « lady 
wears, but I am going to do both.” 

“ If my wife isthe lady, my Lord, you are 


| thoroughly versed in all the 


‘This stone has a flaw in it, and my 
pormon whe 
wanted to sell it to him.’ 

“Who must have sold it in France after 
vurchaced it there 

he cid 


wards, as Mr. Onslow 

Well, 1 don't thin 
“Why not?” 

© Heeause some time afterwards my father 

t biel for ot, aml 

of pedlar, | 


altered his tiind and tact 
the old tuan be “ort 
think maid he would keep it for hin 
© And didu't, evidently 
* Well, that's the oddest part of it 
letter 
or bad 


wae a 


My 


father wrote abanit it, armel the came 
trae ke The man 
moved, | forget whieh 

Lord Daintree did net exhibit much in 
terest so the chatter abeort the brooch it. 
hd net care mach 
but a 


Drortuer's 


was cither dead 


had got ut back 


it had been nn the titer 


bowel 


eon an hie linte reel 


where 


strange came toe bornest 


ou tell me the mane of the man 
you speak of " he asked 


No, that | can't | 


(any 


don't know that 1 


ever heard it,” the voung man replved i 
caw him omee Phe wae an old, cocentr 
looking man dremel like a Lay Jew 
gentlemanly et yhoin tanner Ble hat a 
lot of curtous, antigue things t i 
carne t if place to wee the povernor al t 
ate Guk oars ity Lhe old boy wae in a 
j 


furious Way when le wae toot be be tained 
can tell you’ 

Durtest Dhortier asked us 
but he wae 
on with ther talk Mr 


tere «pthewlandtee 


very silent while the others went 


Laverna words 


had evedenthy eet hin thinking 
“Tow did you come te part with the 

thing, Drasutree that veung pettienman 
ached, presently 

1 ams ashamed to think of at the other 
replied, frankly I pave it away, my bevy 

Your mother's brooch 

Yew, to a woman whe Well, ite n 
use entering on all that You know the 
kind, Iwasa bow or lithe more young 


Ware & Wilma 
world a wave 


rash, inexperienced, and alee 
with beauty enough tw lure an angel from 
heaven, and evil enough to people the other 
place with movers, Lhad the brooch in 
charge fortmy mother to yet repaired. She 
wawit. With her to me was to covet. I 
could pot resist her wiles, Lotoaicated by 
what | believed her love for me, in an evil 
hour I let her wheedle me inte giving it to 


| Lewemon, 


lof the Onslows 


me 


her, and liel to my mother and told her I 
had bomt it My siren only langhed when 
she read my father’s advertisement about it 
amd in a very few weeks from that time she 
had flung me off ruined by her extreva- 
for a richer and more experienced 





Kane 
ult 

“Ina very short time | heard that the 
end of her extravagame had come. For- 
saken by her admirer, and in dela every 
where, all her things were scieed and ald 
1 saw the catalogue of her jewels, and that 
broweh was amongst them. | hurried to re 
tleem it, but 1 was too late lt had been 
sold, bat to whom Ihave newer known I 


) wae surprised to hear Mr. Onslow aay he 


benght it in Paris, for the police ransacked 
every jeweller’s and bree - shop in that 
city, and in Hirwewels, Berlin, and Vienna, in 
vain, to find it for me However, it does 
met signify now, and if a diamond bracelet 
will compensate Mire. Omalow for the lowe of 
it, amd ehe will permit me to make such an 
ackdition to her jewel case, she shall not have 


} a paltry one, | promise her.” 


“ How oddly things come about,” aaid Mr. 
“To think we should find much 
a superb woman «pring from nobody knows 
where queening it here in this house, and 
wearing your mother’s opal and diamond 
brooch, The thing's like a fairy tale, 
ien'tuar’ 

“ Tt in onde I 

“And the ockdlest of all is that Jasper 
(nalow should tell a lie about where he got 
it,” thought Ernest Dormer to himself, as 
they separated. “ Ile didn’t buy that brooch 
in Paris, and he did not inherit it from hile 
cousin in I e 

The ball wasa great sucoess, There was 
not one dimentient voloe on that subject as 
the quests filed away to their carriages. 
Muriel had taken her stand in the fashions 
ble world, and secured herself a place 
the very highest at the first onset. the bal 
outshone Doris Carlyon in her calm, stately 
leauty and tasteful, costly toilette, ae the 
daylight outshines the t glitter of the 
stare. People had gazed at her, and admired 
her calm loveliness, and bestowed not a seo 
ond thought on the tropical beauty and 
startling costume of the Mexican heiress. 
Yet Doris waa by no means ill pleased with 
her succes, 

“L did net outshine her in a 
she nid to herself, as she eat before the mir- 
ror in her dressing room after the ball. “I 
waa fool to think | should, Those fat, 
fair women, with good eves and complexiona, 
light up so well, Yeu, Mrs. Onslow is hand- 
somer in her way than Lam; but I'l) have 
her at my feet yet. 1h y expected so 
easy a victory, “Theailly fool! So the sight 
of me makes his heart leap and his blood 
thrill dows it?) Tt shall leap and thrill with 
a torment he litth dreams of before | have 
done with him, and then—why, then he will 
have his Muriel to comfort him, and your 
fair-haired, amiable women can be sweet 
comforters sometimes when their jealousy be 
roused.” . 

She was right when she had whispered to 
herself" Won! in the dreamy seclusion of 
the conservatory, The victory was hers, 
Jasper (nelow was ae much herslave as he 
had been in the daye when he painted her 
picture, and madly marred his own handi. 
work, 

Bhe emiled to herself when he was an- 
nounced the neat morning, and entered her 
peotanee like the trembling coward love for 
ver had made of him. Hle brought her a 
bouquet, and was as nervous as a bashful boy 
in the heaghth of his first pamion. She 
treated him with laughing scorn. 

© This won't do,” he said. “I told you I 
would have no lovemaking.” 

“You promised me your friendship.” 

“briendship! Yea; oes friendship doesn't 
do this sort of Uiing,” ahe said, touching the 
bouquet with her dainty foretinger. “ 1 shall 
onder my servants to way ‘Not at home’ 
whenever they see you coming armed in this 
way 

[le promiaed compliance with her wishes 

we what would he nut have promised ?— 
and from that time forth waa her blind, un- 
reasoning slave. bvery moment that he 
could snatch from other duties he spent in 
her society, and if she refused flowers at his 
hands she did not refuse to accept more 
comtly gilta. 

lt was many a day before Muriel, cecu- 
pied with her new positiun and ite dutics, 
and wrapped up in ber children, had her 
When 
she did, the conse juenoe were as terrible aa 
they were unforeseen 

Some month or so after the grand entree 
London sucety, and 
while Muriel’s eoccem and popularity were 


eyes opened to what waa going on 


| ut their heaght, a stranger made his appear- 


“vee in Lamehouse, No great event, cer 
tainly, when the shifting population are 
halfof them strangers, and come and go 
with amazing uncertamty. Hut this partie 
nlar one was rather acurious man, lle was 
ermall of stature, whiteheaded, and very for 
en inaspect, He limped when he walked, 
am! had a curious way of peering about hum 
with bie head on ome side, like an elderly 
tomtit. Lhe drew was rather poor, but dress 
hewn't 
leaality 
tray turn out a millionaire, to the surprise 


count for much in that) watersnle 


where the ehabliest looking man 


orl tees cts 

Jhis gentleman suddenly appeared in the 
high street one tne morning, and quired 
of the nearest gamen the way to Marling 
Manor, Hall adesen ready and dirty guules 
presented themmelves, but assured hin lias 
inquiries were “ne go, tor that the house 
was ehutup 

“Shutup! he repeated aghast 
* Yen, this ever a i ny replveel the bag 


geet of the tatters! crew Lt vena clousbe at 
cone atl mee 
Dhew bleed hime te 


the fromt of the deserted 


kityw tar beter than ever 


With ite sterp Of dweinal garden, ornamented 


with dead cateand brickbats and every pane 
t plame Cheat thd bee reached with a tease 
! hen Dhie bove had tot spared it eines 


| Jabez Colliver hud left ut 

Lhe 
leove am they 

You devs 

he said D bese te thot the jilm@ee 

th ide and or 


den of filth 


stranger turned fiercely tupeaa Ue 
stoppeet 


ive te, Wie eel 


al the yale 
that vial are 
A manor 
mM OOMINEEY piace, Wilh wwe 
charda all ale metas 
aril fever like 

The leove la heed ated 


danced round ban wild 


+ hooped, andl 
they 
ther maner 


view, while 
anstuires! biti thea ore Was te 
cosh if a manner ( pat 
fit, matdening he 
three well-cire ted 


atl cletiuancde wheal 
Was, ter way Cle vast 


tial In 


to weal tw r 


tle right amd lett, amd there was every 
proepectota very pretty litth row, when a 
i" cioao catee Up and mettled (he matter 
bey pouting, the berve to Magedet Ihe had me 
tiem te @ ehilling amd he gave the 
stranger every information in his power 
Hie assured ben that the tilaprchatert pla ‘ 
telore him waa reall Mar ix Manor, and 
that there wast ther place by the name 
w far ashe knew 
“But Jabea Colliver, the person who 
lived there,’ the litth man asked; “where 


whe, and why a ut all gone to rma like 
this” 

“Ah! that's what everybody would bike 
“the went 
and no one 


the man replies 
fa Year ago 


to know, air 


away Clie emt part 
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has ever heard anrthing of him since, but 
— step round to the office, sir, they'll 


ali slawit 4 there 
The gentleman did step round, and heard 
the whole story, and towk down Jaqper Une | 
low's address 
“Bow me the way to the station please, 
somebedy,” he said, when he had hear! all 
there was to tell l moet wwe Mr (inelow 
before Ladeep You see, lm Jaber (oll! 
ver'e only brother, We haven't met fe 
forty years, aod Ive come fifteen thousand 
mikes to wwe bom.’ 
Te be continued om ow nest 
—— 


A LESSON FOR FATHERS 


ey Fae. 
Mr. end Mre. lve bad been married 
twelve years, During that time they had 


bees very happy Mr ltvie wero pre 
perows merchant, aed a man whom every 
one feapected for his sterling worth, and hue 
many good qualities ile wife ware fitting 
partner for him They had struggled on 
together, and, having known poverty, were 
now dispuse! to enyoy their prosperity with 
prodeace and propriety 

They had four children, the oldest just 
entering upon hie eleventh year, and the 
youngest just out of the arme They were 
good children. all of them, and » 
ever had better cause to be happy in, of 
proud of, their ofepring than did those of 
whom we write Yet, strange though i 
may eoem, these children had caused the 
only unhappiness that had ever come into 
the fanuly 

Mre lvie was a warm-hearted, loving 
litte woman, aud petted and indulged her 
chiidren in almost everything Mr. Davie, ; 
on the other hand, war very strict and pos 
tive with them. Hie wife thought him too 
etriet, and frequentiy told bimee He did 
not agree with ber, he war a conscientions 
man, he lowed hie children, and wae ein 
cerely ansious to do hie daty by them. Ile 
had a dread of seeing them, as he ea prema! 
it, “lake other children, bad, reckless, and 
willful” He did oot fully appreciate a 
child's nature, and that what he called “ bad, | 
reckless, and willful" in them, wae simply 
the results of the wild and thoughtless free 
dom of that happy age qualities which 
may, by patience and tender care, be ripened! 
inte the noblest atirilaites, but which, uf re 
premeed by aertness or severity, will surely 
mar the character of the child and adult for 
al! time 

Mr. Davies's wish was to have hie children 
litthe models of qpropriety, and he believed 
it to be for ther good Vout heaven save us 
from your oversedate children! 
the free, carcless, ringing laugh, and the 
pure and happy hearts that come with it, | 
and leave sedaeteness for the sadder and 
the wieer age which will close life's spring 
time full eon enough Me Davie could | 
not bear to hear hie children romping and | 
shouting through the house — it was so rode; | 
on to eee them with their drome soiled of | 
deranged in the least, as it waseo vulgar! 
Many innocent things, which were more the | 
result of carcleseness and childishnew than | 
of any olyectiomable quality, were sharply | 
and summaniy suppressed) and frequently | 
the litthe ones were utterly at a low to im | 


father was eo strict wath | 
| 


paretite 


{tive us 


agine why their 
(heen 

Mre Davie would often remonstrate with | 
her husband She told him there wae no | 
doult that he was to strict, and that he 
would do his children more harm than 

Too muck severity will warp and blunt 
therr natures “You had better 
eperdl them a little” 

"Hat Susan’ her hasband euvteimed | 
earnestly, “at te my duty t try and make 
goal men and women of them’ 

“Lknow it; and | am alwave ready to | 
help you to the extent of my ability The | 
beet children I ever saw were those who | 
sere spoiled as much as managed Kind- 
news aid indulgence are ae valuable as stern 
vee and control 

Me. Lbavie thought 
chiidren, Tle meant to be so. he 
them dearly, and would have made 
vereonal aacrifice to secure (heir happiness 

t made him very unhappy ty cause them 
any pain but whee be thought i necessary, 
he did wot shrink from it, for duty wae with | 
him a sacred thing His great error lav in 
requiring a child to confor toa man's rule 
of duty, and im judging both by the same 
eiandand 

(hae day, while pondering painfully over | 
thie matter Mr lives turned to his wite, | 
aud saad, “Susan, | am afraid the children 
are wot very food of me 

He spoke in a low, pained tone, and it 
touched the litthe woman's heart instantly 

That w ene of your fancies, perhay= 
the maid 

No. he repled, “1 hawe watched them 
It tent fanoy, 1 te anhappily trac 
They are alrand of me. and ahrmk frou mn 
When | ic where they are, they stop 
theur play and become silent and shy 
Creorge avons me noe constantly 
hitthe Annie seem hapyrer when away from 
I dow't know what | have 
dewerve this 

| dou t mean to pain vou, Robert,” said 
hue wife, gently bat dont wou think thu 
the reeultof too much strictuew’ | have 
dreaded thi it may be that they have 
learnt to fear vou, not as a lowing thither 
but as @ steru, harsh master lent it a * 

“1 eam afrand uo true,” he answered 
eadiv © Hut heaven knows | have tried to 
do my duty” 

When Mr Davis returned home from his | 
busines the neat day, he toand lithe Annie, 
has pet of all the children, verv ull 


vod 


she eaid 


he wae kind to hu 
lowed 
any 


homely 
the 
and even 


the done to 


Drurtng 


the night she grew worse, and the neat 
morning the physician proncunced her 
dangerously i|) with scarlet fewer She 


grew et:ll worse, and the doctor's face be 
came graver atcach viet At last he told 
the afflicted parents that the little one must 
die 
Mre ltavie bore up wonderfully under 
Ube terrible announcement, but it seemed te 
crush ber husband completely Ihe lowed 
pone of hue children eo well ae thie ome 
end wow that he war ale to lwe her, ehe 
eremed doubly dear to him = |i was hard to 
tell which wae the more touching sight — the 
muther's pelent surrow, of the fathers 
@ermy outburst 
The fival moment came at last. Little 
Annee lay very white and patient, waiting 
for the voue of the Master to call her up 
Bie had been told she must die, 
he wae very willing Her mother eat 
beer holding her hand, and, while she 
i her own grief, told her of heaven and | 
the boly angele, The little face lighted up, 
end the wan + eee “1 am so 
glad I'm going % 
But another though! — that of leaving her 
to her; and she asked, cag- 
erly, “ But you'll come there, too, won't you, | 
mamma?’ 


FF 





| rhotanly 


* 


“Thon't cry, pape,” eaid lithe Annie, 
reaching out her hand to him. “~ We all 
lore wou livether (ieorge lovee you se 
much and it makes him ery when you scold 


him. Whee I'm gene yoo muen't eold the 
cuidiren.” 
“to help me heaven, I never will ™ 


turd from the quivering lips of the father 

As he bent over her, Little Annie put ap 
bew arma, and clasped them round hie neck 
She kumed him eaftiy, end then sank beck 
upon her jallow 

(nad bre rope. ‘ she said, faintly 

Khe turned to her mother with a emile, 
and reached owt her hand to her; but it 
eonk powerles to the bed, and the littl 
girl law wery et:ll, with the emile still on 
her face The Master had called her up 
higher 

Mr [mv wae « changed man after her 
death Ile wae as careful as ever 
children, bot he was tem with them neo 
longer, and they were all the hapqner for it 
When he felt reprove them 
sharply for anything, he seemed to see the 
wan fnew of litthe Anme before him, and to 
her words, “When I am gone don't 
And he could only turn away 
with a butter pang at hie heart 

The house rang again with the reckless, 
hearty merriment of the children > but often 
father would turn from it with 
mud the vowe of hie lost 


tempted ty 


hear 
woodd them 


times the 
for he 
darting 
People wondered at the change in him 
No one bat hie wife understoc! it, for it wae 
a eulgect of which he newer spoke It 
alovet conseled ber for little Annie's low 
and in the end, ther bereavement wae their 
vain, for it brought to thew and 
more perlect happiness than they had ever 


ereater 


known before 


——_-  —E- 


THE SORROWS OF CHILDHOOD 
nay ba hb 


Teople are alwayve telling about the plea 
cures of childhood bolke thamp away at 
planoe and sereech, “ I would | were a bow 
again, and a hundred other stupid songs, 
all endeavoring to show the advantages of 
childhood, “Children from four to sixteen 
veare of age are the happiest creatures in 
the world,’ saul a friend to me, very se 
I didn't tell the gentleman that he 
told an untruth LT only maid | thought he 
was mistaken, which amounts to the same, 
and mounds better 

Tut | tell you it's ne such thing! Child 
howl was the most miserable perad of my 
and the only thing that tended to 
hope that rome 


etistetwe 
make it endurable wae the 
dav | should get grown up aad be able to 
“order about” other lucklews children, the 
same way that grown-up people then or- 
dered tive 

Who ever imagines babies have a happy 
time? If they are happy, what are they 
alwave crying for? Then, don't the nurse« 
always pin in babies’ and you 
know pins are forever pricking into the soft 
flesh, thie makes babies ery more; so nurse 
doses them with soothing «yrup, pareguric, 
landanum, of other liquic poteon, 
until they get all manner of brain diseases, 
their fathers say they were 
mildly hinting that the 
removed from 


clothes” 


morthie 


and wolne hie 
ta clewer to live 
eurvivers are but slightiy 
ihioey 

When they get a litthe better of other 


diseases, the cholera infantum sets in, eu 


ceeded by whooping cough, measles, ete, If 
they are «© unfortunate as &) survive, they 
finally begin to creep, amd at length walk , 
then new troubles began 

I dare say you can remember your firt 
attempt at walking, even now Your mo 


lther stumd about two ward off, holding al 


great lump of eugar in her fingers, and 
coring you to make the attempt, You | 
feeling 


stad up, clinging to a chair, anc 
dex icleally wal in the knees; but the sugar 
looked a nice you finally decuded to ven- 
ture, one step was made, then another 

kneoe grew more limber every minute, and 
at the third step down you came, with a 
force that fairly shook the house, etriking 


your head against the stove-hearth, and | 


making a bunch on it- of your bead, not 
the hearth the of a emall hen's egg 
Ob! how it hurt! aud you didn't get the 
eugar, after all! 

4 our mother then grabbed you, and emp- 
tied a bottle of liniment on vour head, 
about half of it running down vour back 
aml the rest of it inte vour eves hives 
wmarted worse than the bump, and you 


wire 


|velled Ull folke gut out of pationce and said 


you weren't hurt ‘twas all temper 

When children become ltthe older, and 
commence to take some comfort in their pe 
cular way 


the mill-pond, and the gurl by playing 


with delle and hooking sugar out of the | 


eogerbasan they are bundled aff to a cay 
= bool 


Weren't you happy then, my dear friend? 


Prom four to sinteen i the happiest perc | 


of vour life eh? You were happy, weren't 
you, the time vou got fourteen thrashing» in 
one week — five from the schoolmaster, five 
from your father after vou reached home 
and four from the school boys on your way 
home ? 

(iirls, too, have their peculiar troubles as 
well as bows 
the 
nervous and fdgetty they can'teleep a wink 
for fear of giants, ghosts, and dragons, that 
fly about the country for the express purpose 
of carrving off bad children 

Think | want to be a child again, do 
you’ Not af l know maowself' lt is bad 
enough t have te be a child ance; but to 
want to be a bow of girl again & ridiculous 
vonsense and the expresuon of such a 
eich om the part of any grown-up person 
—_ to be considered sufhcrent evidence of 
a deranged mind, and their friends ought to 
be justified in placing them un lumatic as) - 
lume for the term of their natural lives 


~—~—>_ ee 


MASKS. 


If we could only read each other's hearts, 
we should be kinder to each other If we 
knew the woe, and bitterness, and physical 
annevaneess of our neighbor, we should 
make allowances for them which we do not 
now. We go shout masked, aticring sere 


ami our headaches a carefully as we can, 
amd yet we wonder that others do not die 
cover them by intuition. We cover oar 
test feelings from the light; we do not = 
conceal our resentments and our dislikes, of 
which we are prone to be proud. Often two 
pregte ch clam 


m cither heart, neither knows it, Pach 


thinks, “1 could be fond. but what use of 
wanting fundness om one who dow nut care 
for uP” and 


for bie | 


the bove, by tring tin kettles to | 
the tale of unfortunate cate, stealing their | 
fathers’ winter apples, and tumbling inte | 


Their bag Srothers tell them | 
wiltomt ghost stores, until they get = | 


—e sentiments, hiding our heart-pangs | 


, with “ Llowe vou” | 


TALES OF THE OPERAS. 
LUCLA DI rR. 


CHAITER I 
WaTCHine 


It ie the end of the seventeenth century, 
and the mene lies in Seotland. There ix 
danger ia North Britain, fr James I] has 
bwen beaten in Ireland, he has once again 
taken refuge upon the Continent, and the 
Government of William IIL ie diligently 
hunting dows there of the Souttish gentry 
who can be shown Ww have in any way 
favored the Miuart. 
Henry Aston is one of thowe who sarrep- 
titiously support the house of Stuart; but at 
the ume when this story + commenced he 
has not been denounced. He is, however 
in dread of arrest 
The hurry and commotion, however, viei 
ide ip hie anorstral home were due, certain! y 
met any fear as to the arrest of the bord of 
the castle, batt) the reeult of an endeavor 
to dweover if bsigar Kavenswood met Lacy 
| Ashton, the sister of Llenry Ashton, himeeli, 
jand upon whem the brother depended to 
save bim from the puowhment which threat 
ened him for the folly of having supported 
the cause of the last of the Stuart kings. 

| Anold feud existed between the houses of 

Ashion and Ravenswood —eo old, that no 
j one upon either estate could very clearly x 
| plain how it eame to have an existence, 

Neither family was rich; that of Kavens- 
wood had been for some time almost in pen 
ury, and veither house could be said to be 
in @ flourishing condition. The Ashtons 
were represented by Henry Ashton, his sister 
Lucy, and a distant cousin, named Norman ; 
while that of Ravenswoud was represented 
by kalytr alone, who inherited scarcely more 
} than the family uame and «a crumbling old 
\« aatie. 

The estate of these two families joined, 
and it was strongly suspected by Heury Ash 
| tom that this salen: v had led to the fre 
} quent meeting of his wieter and badger Ra 

venswoud, of Kavenswood 

It wae to obtain certain information upon 

thie point that a number of Ashton's retain 
| erm were despatch d to ascertain if Raven» 
| wood and their young lady had a secret place 
} 


+ 





of meeting. 
Meanwhile, Heury Ashton held a consul 
tation with hus cousin Norman, 
~ You look angry,” said Norman, 
“Not without reason,’ replied Ashton 
” You know, no one better, that the fortune: 
}of my house are at a very low ebb, and that 
| any heavy fine imposed upon the estate will 
jie my ruin. | can depend upon our retain 
ere guarding the secret of my support of 
King James; but | cannot be sure that some 
hind of the Kavenswouds' may not betray 
that secret to the Governmeut. There ia one 
hope lefi me. If ehe should marry Arthur 
I should be aafe, for he ix a favorite at Court, 
and a known supporter of the Tlouse of 
Orange. But my sister will not hear of him 
asaruitor, | sometimes fecl a though | 
could drive her from my house, and bid her 
never again sleep beneath her late father’s 
roof,”’ 
“ Forgive me,” said Raymond, the house 
chaplain, “Tia not her mother's recent 


hand than any love she may have for thi» 
Ravenswood’ It is o'er early to sit ata 
marriage feast so soon after funeral baked 
meats have been caten,” 

“1 fear that she loves,” said Norman, 

“Whom !' exclaimed Henry Ashton, 

“You must know,” said Norman, “ that 
Lucy was wandering in the home-park, 
when a furious bull, which had got loose, 





} goad shot, tumbled the animal over, and 
saved her life.” 
“ Who fired that shot?” asked Ashton. 
“Tle whom she loves,” replied Norman. 
| “Who uw he?” 
| “Ihe seeks to hide his name,” said Nor- 
jman. “Tut he and your sister meet every 
| morning.” 





le wae drewed with great care, but it 
could, without difficulty, be seen that his 
clothes were neither new nor weet eo 
of those attentions which are requisite w 
money te scarce, and new clothing is re | 
juired 

“Forgive me, dear Lacy,” he said, * for | 
having kept you waiting; the more eci- 
ally that T peaged you to be here, as I have 
matters of great import with which to ac- 

uaint you. Dearest, so soon as to-morrow | 
f must leave you, and perhaps for ever.” 

“ What «ey you, Pagar?’ 

“State reasons compel me to travel to 
France, in the interests of our native Scot- 
- 

“ And can you leave me, Edgar, to solitude 
and despair?” 

No, dear Luey ; hefore I start I will see 
vour brother, tell him of our desperate love, 
ad entreating him to forget our family 
feud, ask from him your hand.” 

“No, no, nol’ she cried: “I would rather 
lowe you secretly, in an agony of doubt, than 
that you should venture to excite his mad 
snger by such a request. You do not know 
llenry Ashton 

“What! does he «till hate me? Is it not 
enough that he holds the land that once was 
wv father's, and from whom it was treach- 
crously wrested? He seeks my death!” 

“No, no, no!” she cried, eagerly, in the 
midst of her sobbing-~" he does not threaten 
vour life.” 

Lucy, before my father's dead body I 
swore eternal hatred of your race, Chance 
was more merciful to me than | to myself; 
for it happened that in the very moment in 
which I saw you, TL saved your life. Then 
did I repent me of my oath, and «trove to 
forget the injury your people had done mine 
And now he will crush me by forbidding 
perchance because I am 


vou to lowe me 
wor poor by the iniquities of his father in 
(ie relations with my father. But that oath 
is not rescinded,” i 

“Oh, do not dream of vengeance!" cried 
Law “All that we both have to care 
lout ix to maintain life long constancy, and 
never yield even to the most cruel evidence | 
in proof of the treachery and falsehood of 
the other. Oh, Edgar of Ravenswood, leave 
Scotland privily, trusting in my undying 
love, as IT doin yours, and wait patiently 
tor better and happier days!” 

“@wear, then he cried, “before this 
bubbling #pring--where once ancestor of 
mine, thine’ with jealousy, destroved the 
most loving of wives-—-ewear never to be the 
wife of other man than myself!’ 

“| ewear it!” 

“So be it!” he said, terribly, “We are 
betrothed! Acecursed be the one who breaks | 
the oath ! 


CHAPTER II. 
FORGING 

Many mouths have passed since Lucy 
Ashton was betrothed, near the blood- | 
fountain of the Ravenwoods, 

Not a word had she heard from him —not | 
1 DORA gE from her lover has reached her 
care, she knows only that Fdgar of Ravens- | 
wood left Scotland upon certain secret busi- | 


| ness, and that nothing has been heard about 


death more to do with her refusal of Arthur's | 


wae nearly upon her, when one, who ix a | 
| finds the Castle filling with visitors, and | you that I have heard it said that an affec- 
! 





| “Where? asked Ashton, placing his hand | 


upon his sword, 
* At the spot where he saved her life.” 
. 2 If you know his name, tell it me.” 
| “It is that of your greatest enemy, my 
| goed laird.” 

“Ila! Ravenswood?’ 

“tle inthe man. If T pain you, Ashton, 
| forgive me. It waa my duty to warn you of 
| the danger threatening your family.” 

{| “ The traitor shall repay this outrage with 


} 


| his worthless life,” cried Ashton, striding | 


“with his very life!’ 
7 . 7 . . 


away 


The neat morning Luc 
fresh colored voung iTighland lassie, was 
up with the sua, and taking advantage of 
that liberty in the movements of our women 
which has always characterized them and 
= ved the chivalry of our men, she left ber 


where the wood joloed it, and, accompanied 


| 
! 


only by her contidestial maid Alice, she | 


| directed her steps without hesitation to that 


part of the home-park where a natural foun- | 


tain gushed from the sheltered and pictur- 
eq ue Te ke 

She glanced anxiously about when they 
reached this spot, and her face did not hose 


ite troubled look as she said, “ He comes of thought, too clearly demonstrates that 
) calumny is often quite succesful. 


not 

“ Are you not rash, dear mistress, to leave 
the house afer the warning given you that 
the laind was watching your movements’ If 
he should leara all, T fear your life would 
truly be in d — 

* This is the last time I shall come to the 
trysting place, Alice, and I am only here 
| that | may warn the Master of Ravenswood 
against the perils which threaten him.’ 

“My lady, why do vou look so strangely 
on this litle trickling waterfall!” 

“ Ttever inspires me with awe, for it was 
here that a Kavenswowd, blind, mad with 
jealoury, destroyed his loving wife. It is 
said her unhappy spirit haunts the stream — 
nay, I know it is so, for once I saw this 
strange apparition, | had wandered here 
quite at dusk, and though the moon was up, 
the ouning evening was dark, Rerangele 
enough, the fountain itself was bright 
deniy | heard sighs, and then a female form 
lt» lips were parted, bas 


Saud- 


tevame visible 


} 
| 
! 


| 


' 


| the 


him 

(ver and over again, her brother, Henry 
Ashton, has intimated that Arthur is about to | 
arrive, and that he expects Lucy will receive | 
him as her future husband, She has listened | 
wearisomely many times to the history of | 
his family, his accomplishments, and cal- 
culations concerning his wealth. | 

All these discussions have only made her | 
yearn the more towards the poverty-stricken, | 
wandering, melancholy ie of Ravens- | 
wood 

Hut she begins to take alarm when she 


’ : | 
when she meets her brother's eyes gloomily 
and doubtfully fixed upon her face. 


On a certain day, when still more visitors | 


| had arrived, Ashton and his right-hand | dared to raise his eyes to hers.” 


man were talking, lowly and eagerly, in a | 
room, the door of which was fastened, as | 
though the lock were a safeguard to their | 
secrets. 

“She will be here in a little while,” said | 
Norman 
“1 confess that I shall tremble as I tell 
her what has been done, The Castle is | 
filled with marriage guests, and the bride- | 
groom will soon be bere; and, meanwhile, 
the bride hervelf has no knowledge that her 
marriage is decided upon —that all has been 

arranged without consulting her.” 

“I think our plot has bien well laid,” | 
says Norman, “She may still love Ravens- 
wood, but her woman's pride will meuld her 
to your will, You have bought their go- 


Ashton, a bright, betweens, and not one letter has reached 


your sister from this outlaw. Then there 
nave been those who were set to tell her 
tales of his life in France, they apparently | 
knowing nothing of theirengagement. She 
cannot withstnod this evidence, taken with 


wother's halfruined castle at that point the fact that she has received po letters from 


| him 


She may hesitate, but she will yield | 
to your just and wise authority.” 

Ah! there is nothing in this world so 
powerful and #0 cruel as calumny. People 
will tell you that it ix of no avail, and that 
it will recoil upon the head of the traducer. | 
Stern fact, which only too often is op romencl 
to generous sentiment and the nobler shapes 


Fir it 
is a whisper, then a raised voice, and finally 
it isa storm of threat and insult, which only 
tow frequently overwhelms and sweeps away 
the suflerer 

But let not the cakimniator suppose that 
they are victorious, Calumny can but kill, 
and, for a fairly honest man or woman, the 

rave is but sleep. The traduced may be | 

alain; but the traducers have to live, and | 
therein lies their punishment, 

Why, what must be the worth of life to | 
man or woman who has poisoned his fellow 
wan again and again successfully ? This | 
ht must be incessantly in his brain: , 
“If have poisoned casily, may I not be | 
despatched with a facility of destruction 
equal to my own ”” 


The polsoner's life is | 
made a living death by reason of his knowl. | 


' my choice, will you not! 


ive you. 
fite 


| unfaithful to her troth, and yielded to her 
| brother's well-acted entrealy. 


| gathered, 
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She found the door open when she touched | 
the handle, and very pleasantly did she re | her moved away, aud Ravenswood saw her. 


turn Norman's salute, as he made way for 


ber to pam. j 


Then the brother, and his sister and 
victim, were alone together. 


“1 am glad to see you, Lacy, and to mark | 
that your silence promises consent to my | had no knowledge that the creature who 


wishes. You will actos W “I 
hat! no wo 


no look, even 7” 


the husband of | 
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As be referred to his wife, the ladies about 


Even in that ble moment a passing 
sense of pity at the change that was appa- 
rent in her, made him tremble. But it was 


j soon engulfed in rage at her 


It need not be amid that at thas time he 


should have conveyed his letters to Lacy 
had sold herself to the brother. So far, he 
believed firmly that her legal betrothment 


“Is not my pallid face sufficient answer, | w Arthur was her own act, resulting out of 
my good brother? a | heaven pardon you | her treachery towards hisself. 


fur my broken heart 


reproach |" 
Whe should you reproach me for seek- 


utter not a word of | 


honest brother could hesitate between a rich 


and respected gentleman on the one band, 
and a wandering vagabond on the other?’ 

“| pray you A silent, brother, in all that 
relates to Ravenswood. Know that I was 
long since betrothed, affianced to him you 
ceasclessly traduce !”" 

“1 cannot, will not believe that you were 
lost to all sense of honor so completely as to 
plight your faith to this man! Think no 
more of the treacherous man! See, here is 
yet another letter come to hand, proving 
him perjured !"’ 

“J will not read it! I 
quite faithful !” 

“ But if you will not judge, how can you 
be sure that you are ri he 

“| know that he is Riuitud ‘@ 

“Then I do command you w accept your 
cousin Arthur as your husband.” 

“What are those cries in the courtyard?” 
the asked suddenly, as certain sounds of 
welcome reached her ear. 

“Arthur is here; 
marry him.” 

“T do refuse.’ 


de believe him 


’ 


“Then be prepared to see me taken to the | 


scaffold,” 
“You, brother? To the scaffuld ?” 
“Yes—for 1 am in danger of death.- 
Know that I joined the conspiracy to de- 
throne William of Orange, and bring back 
the Stuarts, 
pieces, and only your marriage with Arthur, 
who is a known follower of the new king's, 


prepare at once “| 
| 
j 
| 


That conspiracy has fallen to | 


! 


will save me from arrest,” 
“ But, brother, | am irrevocably pledged | 
to another.” | 


“It is my life T ask of you. 


I will say no | 


more as to the advantages this marriage will | 
| 


I you hear?—my life, my very 


“I may fall,” cried Edgar, in answer to 
the bridegroom's challenge, “ but others shal! 
go down with me! In my despair, I do defy 


The friends of the house, all sword in 
hand, were about to fall upon the intruder, 
led by Ashton, at whose breast Kavenswood's 
sword was implacably pointed, when Master 
Raymond, the chaplain, cal upon them, 
in th® name of Heaven, to put up their 
swords. 

It was an aze in which the voice of the 
clergyman was rexpected, and the points of 
all those drawn swords were lowered as the 
good man spoke. 

“I call upon you,” cried the chaplain, 
“good Master of Ravenswood, to quit this 
place in peace, and without the utterance of 
another word !” 

“First hear wherefore I have come. It 
is to seek my wife, Lucy Ashton, who 
plighted her troth to me.” 

* Learn from me,” cried Ashton, “ that she 
is another man's wife. pray you go in 
peace, as a good neighbor, and forget ng 

“ Forget her!” he cried, in heart-broken 
accents; “that can never be, 1 may despise 
her; but it is my destiny to love her until 
death shall freeze my heart!” 

“ Master Ravenswood, look [” said Master 
Raymond, in a grave voice, and holding tw- 
wards the unhappy Edgar the Parchment 
Lucy had signed, 

He took it with terrible calmness, read it, 
and showed signs of emotion only when his 
eyes fell upon her signature. 

Then he knew all was at an end, 

Never once had she raised her eyes to- 
ward him—only once had he looked towards 
her. 

“ And can'st thou have signed this?” he 
said, 

“ Yeu,” she said, hesitatingly. 

Then their eyes met, and instantaneously 
the unhappy lover was wild with 

Before any one could interpose, had 


ing to establish you in life, sister? What! you all!” 


| a . 
Ah, reader! You know what ha ypened., | torn the parchment in two, so fiercely did 


| When a man pleads to a woman for his life, 


you know that she will obtain it for him, 
even at the sacrifice of her own. 

He knew this, the miserable creature ; 
and, before she quitted the room, Lucy 
Ashton became—alas, how unwillingly !- 


CHAPTER IIL. 
MALEDICTION, 

When Ilenry Ashton appeared in the 
great hall of the Castle, which had once 
been the homestead of the Ravenswoods, his 
pale face wore a smile as he approached his 
guest and intended brother-in-law, 

“Welcome home!’ said Ashton. 

“And right glad am | to be welcomed,” 
cried Arthur; “ but where is Lucy?” 

“Oh, these lassies of ours take time to 
"aay oops themselves for a bridegroom. But 
pot annoyed if you find her apparently in 
grief. Do not be p Wr vedrsede 4 She still 
xrieves for her mother, whom but recently 
we lost.” 

“IT shall love her the more that she has 
not ceased to think tenderly of her mother. 
But even as we meet, Ashton, I have to tell 


tion existed between your sister and beg- 
garly Edgar Ravenswood; or, at least, that 
if she did not return his passion, that he had 


Ashton looked confused, but recovering 
himself somewhat, he said hurriedly. “ See, 
she has not long tarried.” 

Not much like a bride, assuredly, as she 
approaches, with pallid face aad drooping 
eyelic 

Ashton has lost no time or opportunity. 
Already the marriage parchments are pre- 
pared for signature, a lying open upon a 
table, about which the lawyers are busily 


“My Lucy, I present to you your hus- 
band.’ 

This Lord Arthur, a pleasant gentleman, 
with a fair Saxon face, and honest-looking 
eyes and lips, approached her with the 
ulmost courtesy. 

“ May I hope,’’ he said, “ that my promise 
to make your future life my constant care 


| 


| 





will bring a smile to those grief-worn lips?” 


his «trong hands grasp it. 

“Take back thy ring!” he cried, tearing 
the jewel from his hand, and casting it upon 
the ground, 

Then, seizing her left hand by a sudden 
movement, he tore from it the ring he had 
placed there. 

This he cast from him, and before any one, 
could move a hand to stay him, he raised 
his sword above his head and cried, “ False 
to your word, to heaven, and my love! 
May the hour be accursed when | saved thy 
worthless life! Fool that 1 was to believe 
an Ashton capable of truth or faith! Thou 
art like all thy race—shameless, heartless, 
and cunning!What but harm has an Ashton 
ever broughta Ravenswood? I call on high 
Heaven itself to avenge me, for | am pow- 
erless to avenge myself?’ 

“ Fall upon him!" cried Ashton, rushing 
forward. 

But whether he fought like a hundred, or 
they pitied him, or Lucy's terrible cry, 
“ Spare him!” as she fell to the ground, un- 
nerved them, though driven at the sword’s 
polne to the outer , not a drop of his 
»lood fell upon the r of Ashton’s house. 

Once beyond the outer threshhold, they 
closed the gate u him, and left him 
alone in the world, calling upon death to 
deliver him, 


CHAPTER IY. 
COMPLETED, 

In our more moderate and better regulated 
times, such a scene would unquestionably 
have put a stop to the day’s rejoicings. 

But apart from the rude fashions of those 
days, Henry Ashton was exceedingly de- 
sirous to demonstrate that he bad abandoned 
the Jacobite cause by marrying his sister to 
a firm adherent of the new King, William 
ILI, after expelling from his house Master 
Ravenswood, known to be a sympathizer 
with the late reigning family. 

The contracts being made complete, the 
bridal party repaired to the Castle chapel, 
and Master Raymond exercised his holy 
office. 

According to the custom of those days, 
one which haa, in some measure, re- 
vived in ours, after the retirement of the 
bride and bridegroom, festivities were pro- 


Before she had uttered one word, Ashton | ceeded with amongst the invited guests. 


called out, brusquely, “ Here are the parch- 
ments, They may be signed at once, and 


the lawyers be dismissed, They are strangely | had nearly succee 


out of place at a time of rejoicing.” 
“This hour crowns my life,” said Arthur, | 


| gently, as he bowed to Lucy, and moved to 
| the table, where eagerly he signed his name, | 


under the lawyer's directions, 
“Is there no hope?” she murmured. 
“No hope.” 
Her remorseless and cowardly brother | 


Laughter, dancing, singing, tegether with 
eating and —ap some good will, 
ed in drowni the 
memory of the awful scene that bad Gieaees 
terized the earlier portion of the ceremony 
when the minister, with raised hands and 
affrighted face, was seen to enter the ban- 
quetang hall, 

* Cease, cease these of mern 
Woe, woe upon this unhappy house!’ 

“Why art thou so pale?’ asked one. 





drew her to the table, and with a few strokes | “ What evil tidings do you bring ?” 


of the pen she had legally declared herself 
Lord Arthur's wife, 


“It is too terrible!’ cried the minister. 


| “Groans being heard to proceed from the 


As the _ fell from her fingers, there | bridal chamber, and no answer “being re- 


Was (ramp 
direction of the great entrance to the hall. 


ing and other noises heard in the | turned to our summons on the door, it was 
| forced by me, and, entering, the sight that 


The guests naturally turned their heads, | met my eyes will forever haunt me. There 


to see a young and active-lookin 
dressed in tray cler's costume, forci 
successfully into the hall, despite the 
ance of the retainers. 

There was a low, desolate ery, and Lucy 
Ashton fell to the ground. 


: gar 
With the unerring eyes of love she had | tarry?’ 


_man, | lay the bridegroom, dying, blood streaming 

is way | from his side, a crimsoned sword on the 

Peniat- | ground, near him ; while the bride crouched 

| in a corner, her senses quite gone, and call- 

ing, as she saw me, ‘ Where ix my husband, 
‘A 


of Ravenswood? Why does he 
Her reason haw fled, I fear, for- 


detected in the intrusive form her lover, | ever!’ 


Edgar of Ravenswood. 


As he ceased speaking, those nearest the 


* Ravenswood !' a number of voices cried; | door uttered exclamations of horror, as 
and in such a tone that it was evident they | they saw the blood-stained bride, in her 


knew of, or guewed, his right to be there. 
“Why, Ravenswood, how come you here?” 


white dress, approaching. 
“I can hear his sweet voice,” she mur- 


| edge that, ashe has done tw others, so he | cried Ashton; “forcing your way into my ; mors, “and my heart is rejoiced. Come to 


no worl was said, while the right hand | 


moved as though to beckon me towards it 
Suddenly the vision faded, and then the 
stream of water seemed like falling blood. 
I know that it is a warning to avoid the 
Ravenswouds —above all, the one 1 so dearly 
love. But this determination | cannot cake. 
Mp love for Edgar is verily my life, there 
fore, whatever may happen, it cannot be so 
terrible a would be the act of deserting him. 
Should he prove treacherous, | shall will- 
ingly part with life. To love him is w live; 
to lowe him is to die.” 

“ T hope for the best, dear mistress; but 1 
fear the worst 
he 16 approaching.” 

| Her face tened as the words were 


| destroyed the good name of his neighbor eword. 


' 
' 


Ha! 1 will leave vou, for | 


may be done by, | 
As it is with physical poisoners, it is with 
moral. No man #0 dreads calumny as he 
who uses it. The man or woman who has 
will always live in fear of suffering a similar | 
catastrophe. Such dread is heaven's natural | 
mode of retribution, and should be the con- | 
solation of the traduced person, if he is suffi- | 


| ciently weak to desire revenge. 


Again: what cowards calumny makes of | 

these who use it—a social poison almost as | 
pus to him who employs it, as to him 
whore peace of mind it is directed. | 


i 
hie confidential ial, are 3) ‘y was ing u death pitifully. 
bat when the former marks his aleter’s foot. | To eave her brother, de tune deed 

he dushes, and looks towards the door | stroyed ber lover and herself. In that 
donb y, and his wretched servitor ab- | supreme and perplexing hour she knew 


house as thongh it were your own ?” 


me, Edgar, my own, now and forever! 


“Once it was the house of my fathers, They will never part us again! Our ene- 


until it was stolen from them.” 


“ Do you dare thus 
not why Ido restrain my 
thee down as thou dost stand !”’ 
“Tis my th 
“if, indeed, I think of thee at all! 
not to visit you I came here, Henry Ashton. 
- «spe bag ay 
€ out him; but the unhappy | 
bride was eurrounded by the le dies in ace | 
ance, and at the moment he did not perceive | 


of that peace which alone could i 
her—the peace of the silent pee te ef 
grave. 





But ‘tis | tom once more is 


l : | mies are all dead, and we are alone in the 
“Stolen!” cried Ashton, mone ae upon world! But why does my heart feel cold, 

? know | and why does ice seem to 
f from cutting | I am ti 


tin my veins? 
tired, Edgar. Let us rest near our 


: | fountain, where we first met. Oh, no, 
ht, wo!” cried Edgar; | no! 


lt cannot be! See, Edgar, ee 
is beckoning te me! Take 
husband ; i 


me away, my dear 


never 
j partfrom me! See whet lodely sence they 


are scattering upon us, and listen to the 
soon eae, as Seu ocnges seeeap 
ing! It says our marriage will be 5 
Why de you hang back? bbe yon fears 


comes the 


a dy ny oe 
‘omes Henry ton, ing that 
danger in which be himself will be 

he who was ready enough to destroy hi 
sister. 

He takes no heed of 
upon him, and it is onl; 
eves look omen tle lest 
get bec s) Wrror, 











ay 
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This is the end of his selfishnom, cruelty, 
and mercilewmens—<jeath and madnes' 

. . , . . 

Meanwhile, some little dietance off Fad- 
gat of Ravenswood mands amide 
crumbling tombe of his sacestors. 

Le can easily age, from this point, the 
lighted windows of the Unstile which was 
onee the home of bis fathers. 

“Tombs of my dead fathers,” he thinks, 





“1, the last d d an unhappy race, 
come to join . My « has passed 
away. Fould that they been merciful , 


and killed me! They but added to my 
misery when they let me live. 
ix but torture, and the world only a desert. 
llow the lights shine from the Castle win- 
dows! A little, and the cold dawn will 
pale them. Can she be happy? Tas she 
no thought for my wretchednes? 1 do not 
ask now for love—only for a little pity.” 

He has been meditating for a long time, 
when he hears footteps. 

It is some of the kindlier disposed of the 
Ashton retainers, who, having learnt where 
to find the Master of Ravenswood, have 
come to tell him what has happened, and 
how she isdying, yet calling unceasing|y for 
him—how, at last, the brother has relented, 
and asked them to find him. 

Dying! How death cha our resolves! 
Since he saw her, though hi« love has been 
no leas, hie horror and aversion have been 
equal to his passion, for the great poet has 
truly said that love and hate are near neigh- 
bors. 


But when death is coming—when mie | 


fortune is upon the dreaded person, how 
it changes our mistrust into pity and yearn- 


ing. 
a 
old 
rtorm of his anger and grief it can be rai 
he is capable of any decision, never again to 
look upon the building, within whose walls 
his betrothed had been so treacherous ; but 
when he stands amidst the graves of his fa- 


of Ravenswood has turned from 
astle Ashton, determining, if in the 


thera, he glances almost pityingly towards 


the brightly-lit-windows of the old home of 
his people, where Lucy has natheles al- 
ready forgotten him in the embraces of an- 
other, 

lle has no thought of seeing her. If 
such an idea rose in his mind, he would 
scout it aa an outrage by himself upon him- 
self But when they come telling him what 
has happened, in a moment all the horror 
he feels at her treachery vanishes like a 
dream, and his love for her once more mas- 
ters him. 

Now the short distance between him and 
the Castle is no longer an offence. Indeed, 
it seems a cruel gulf of apace, which he 
must traverse before he can reach her. 

“Lucy! he cries; and merely utters the 
name again, for neither great joy nor deep 
grief in eloquent. 

A few steps, however, and his flight is ar- 
rested, though by no visible cause. 

He stops, stricken by the sound of the 
great bell of the Castle—that bell which he 
knows only announces a death. 

“ Whose?’ his soul asks. “Hera f" 

A little, and footsteps are heard ty oO oe 
ing, and there comes in view, bearing 


torches, a hurrying half-dozen men, attract- 


ed by similar lights carried by those who 
surround Edgar of Ravenswood. 

It in the good, old chaplain Raymond, 
who leads the new-comers, 

Ravenswood looks eagerly into the good 
man’s pitying, awe-etricken face, and in a 


low whisper he utters the one word, which | 
| you have a gooseberry-pie, «ir? = Wil ; 
Vill you have a| have never heard it before. 


for him is all the world—* Lucy !” 

Alas! there is no need that the chaplain 
7, Ome look, and Ravenswood knows 
that she has passed away. 


And death being always sudden, he cries, 


“1 come—I come !” 

And before any one can stay his arm, 
has plunged a dirk into his heart. 

s Peau man, what hast thou done?’ cries 
Raymond. 

“I seek to follow her! Pardon, high 
heaven! Lacy !—Lacy!” 

He falls dead, and for both the relentless 
world has passed away forever. 


-- LL Om 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


We read, the other day, an essay on “The 
Power of a Husband over his Wife 2” and 
we could not help thinking that, in most 
well-regulated families, the wife exerted far 
more authority over ker husband, We do 
not assert that she exerts it openly always ; 
but that she “exerts it,” sometimes directly, 
sometimes indirectly, sometimes by design, 
and sometimes, perhaps, by accident! A 
capable woman soon learns her husband's 
peculiarities, and quite as soon avails her- 
self of that knowledge to control his ac- 
tions, as far as she conveniently can, and, of 
course, for their mutual benefit. An incap- 
able woman would be foolish to attempt it. 
The song says : 

“The lords of the creation, men we call, 
And they think they rule the whole, 
Bet they're mach mistaken, after all, 
For they're ender the women's control.” 
And true it is, we think ; for what a woman 
cannot obtain from the man who loves her 
by entreaties, she always can by tears; w 
she fails to secure through persuasion, she 
is certain to get through sympathy. She is 
no true woman if she cannot. 
** And ever since the world began. 
It hae always been the way; 
For didn't, in fact, the very first man 
The very Gret woman obey!" 
\nd a very poor life some men would lead 
if their wives did not hoki the reins while 
they (the men) drove; though it must be 
confessed that, in some casex, the feminine 
eflort to guide the family team only leads to 
disastrous consequences, 
- ——— 


LIVING BY RULE. 


Living by rule, as a Medo-Persian law 
inflexible, is very unwise, expecially if a 
person is in reasonable health. Man is not 
a machine, that must be turned in a certain 
direction, or it will be destroyed ; nor like 
a locomotive, which must run on one fixed 
track, or not run at all. The Architect of 
all worlds made us for acting under a great 
variety of circumstances, and in infinite 
wisdom and benevolence has given to mana 
mechaniam of wonderful 





the | 


Life for me | 


id | 
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A brown 


A Great floor-manager 
| Dems parade—A fashionable wedding 
Tuk head of navigation -A ship-captain 


Two heads are better than one —eepecially 
in a barre! 
} 
A PosT-MORTEM examination —Opening 
; a dead letter. 


| We hear a great deal more of persons 


= dead in love’ with each other than we do 
| of their living in love with each other 


| A FELLOW who was mak himself ri- 
| diculousty conspicuous at last broke ont : 
| “Call these here prize fowlk? Why, 


they ain't nothin’ to what our folks raised. 
| My father raised the biggest rooster of any 
| man around these parts.’ 


| “Don't doubt it,” remarked a bystander, | 


“and the noisiest, too.” 

A LittL® mixed. A Cincinnati preacher, 
ak course of a sermon preached recently, 
raid ; 

“Hampden in England «aid he would 
not pay tax. King John said he should. 
Men rallied eround him. Magna Charta 
| was the result.” There were only four 


| hundred years between King John and | 


| Magna Charta and Hampden. 


Bosweit. once asked Johnson if there 
| were no possible circumstances under which 
suicide woukd be justifiable. 
“No,” was the reply. 
“Well,” said Boswell, “suppose a man 
has been guilty of frand, that he was certain 
would be found out?” 
| “Why, then,” said Johnson, “in that 
| case, let him go to some country where he 
| is not known, and not to the devil, where 
he ia known.”’ 
| Morner.y.—A California paper gives 
| the following in reply to a correspondent; 
|“ Young Mother—Your little poem upon 
| * Baby’ ia a gem, and we regret that we have 
| Rot space for so exquisite a tit-bit, If you 
| have a fault it is the trifling one, common 
to all young writers, of sacrificing melody 
tohard sense, The third stanza is a striking 
instance : 
* Dexery doodleam dinkle um dum, 
| Tum to ite morsery mozsery mum , 
| Tiavery inzery Loosery boo, 
| No baby so eweet and so pitty as oo.” 


A Goop Story.—A few summers since, 
}an eminent New York lawyer, at the 
j urgent request of one of his younger 
daughters, sent up to his country place in 
Vermont a donkey for her use. She had 
read about donkeys, but was not familiar 
with their peculiar vocalism. The animal's 
| strange noises wep her with the pro- 
foundest pity for his evident distress. So 
she wrote to her father: 

“ Dear Papa: I do wish you would come 
up here soon; my donkey is so lonesome,” 

As the lawyer binsell Senectbes this pa- 








| thetic appeal, it ix irresistible. 


Draw Swirt, in ing throngh the 
county of Cavan, called at a homely but 
| hospitable house, where he knew he should 
| be well received, The Lady Bountiful of 
| the mansion, rejoiced to have so distin- 
guished a guest, runs uP to him, and with 
great eagerness and flippancy asks him 
what he will have for dinner 

“Will you hive an apple-pie, sir? Will 
you 
ave a cherry-pie, sir? 
currant-pie, “ir? Will you have a plum- 
pie, sir?) Will you have a pigeon-pie, sir ”” 
| “Any pie, madam, but a magpie.” 





A Stony wirh a Moran.—A young 


| 
he | gentleman paying «pecial attention to a 


| young lady, met with the following incident 
during one of his visits: Being invited into 
the parlor to await the lady's appearance, 
he entertained himself as best he might for 
some time, and was becoming very ‘weary 
when a litle girl about five yearsold «lipped 
in and began to converse with him. 
| “Lean always tell when you are coming 
| tw our house,” she said, : 

“How?” he asked, 

“Why, when you are going to be here, 
sister begins to sing and get good ; she gives 
me cakes and everything | want ; a 


| 


when I speak to her she smiles #0 pleasantly. 
I wish you would stay here all the while, 
then I could have a nice time. But when 
you go off sister is not good, She gets mad, 
and if I ask her anything, she slaps and 
bangs me about.” 


This was a poser for the young man. 





muttered, and, taking hia hat, he left, an 
returned no more. 

Tue Counseior Posrp.—At a trial in 
the Court of King’s Bench, June, 1833, be- 





sings so sweetly when you are here, and | 








| 


| time I lived there, there were 





| 


| 
| 


} 
} 


“Fools and children tell the*truth,” he leo 


| 
| 
| 
' 


tween certain music publishers, as to an | 


alleged piracy of an arrangement of the 
“Old English Gentleman,” Tom Cooke, the 
composer, was subpanacd as a witness by 
one of the parties. On his cross-examina- 
| tion by Sir James Searlett, afterwards [ord 
Abinger, for the opposite side, that learned 
} counsel rather flippantly questioned him 
| thus: 

| “Now, sir, you say that the two melodies 
j are the same, but different. What do you 
| mean by that, sir?” 

| To this Tom promptly answered : 

“T «aid that the notes in the two copies 
were alike, but with a different accent—the 
one being in common time, the other in «ix- 
|} eight time; and consequently the position 

of the accented notes was different.” 
| “What is a musical accent?” Sir James 
| inquired. 
“My terms are a guinea a lesson, sir,” 
said Cooke, which elicited a loud laugh 
| “Never mind your terms here. 1 axk 
| you what ix a musical accent? Can you 
| see it?” returned Sir James, very angry. 
' Rear 
“Can you feel it?” 
| “A musician can,” said 
| laughter. 
“Now, pray, sir, don’t beat about the 
bush, but explain to his lordship and the 





( ‘ooke, amid 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





japtability, by | jury, who are supposed to know nothing | 


which he can live healthfully on land or | about music, the meaning of what you call | 


sea, in the valley or on the mountain tops, | accent.” 
in the tropics or at the poles, on the barren | 


rocks or in the rich savannas. 

Our modes of life must be adapted to our 
ages, our occupations, and the peculiarities 
of our constitutions. There are certain 
general principles which are applicable wo 
all. Every man should be lar in his 
habits of eating ; should have all the svund 
sicep which nature will take; should be in 
the open air an hour or two every day, 
when practicable, and should have 4 plea- 
surable and an encouraging remunerative 
occupation ; and they are the happiest who 
are im this last category. At the mme 
time, if a man accustoms himself io to 
bed at nine o'clock, he need not wt ye 
neck or get into a stew if circumstances oc- 
cur to keep him up ap hour or two later 
now and none ont oe with eating, exer- 
cise, and many other things. 

No one ought to make himself a galley- 
slave to any observance; occasional devia- 


tions from all habits are actually beneficial. 


“Accent in music,” said Cooke, “is a 
| certain stres laid upon a particular note, 
|in the same manner as you would lay a 
stress on any given word, for the oo of 
being better understood. Thus, if I were to 
way,‘ You are an aas,’ it rests on aw; but if 


TREASURES. 


Priendehip le & prectous treasure 
Vee 4 @ett! 
Joy U8 @ ve yee Withewt measure. 
Alight 1t wet, end mewver bi odiy 
Treat (t ewléty of waked! — 
Use it welt! 


Hewer is « priceless jewel 
Dee ft wet’ 
Tt te never cobkt aad cruel 
lt warm, ead bied, sed cheering, 
Noble, eteadtast, and endearing 
Dee it well 


Truths o treamure greal aed 4 hortows- 
Dee it woul’ 

Th will tenke your work rictortu | 

Better far tts riches olde 

Than the wealth thats merely quiden — 
Use it weil! 


2 6 mighty treneure 
Jee it well 
Tt will give von strength and pleasure; 
tt will drive away etna 
By the conquering power of glatpese— 
Dee is well! 


Cour 


Hope's a gem with light eudyth,- 
Cee a wel 

While the Bours are awiftly @) ing, 

Let its tallemante beauty 

Lead you of through pathe of duty- 
Use tt well! 


Moments are life's ric heet treasures 
Dee them well! 






@ eet (hem lightly, 
ve them ever rightly - 
te them well! 


—-_ Se 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A ROGUB 
ELEPHANT. 


BY NIMROD, 


I had been settled more than a vear upou 
my coflee estate in the wild jungles of Cey- 
lon, when one morning, during the idle sea- 
ton, ax I stood before my bungalow, gaping, 
stretching, and wondering how | might best 
amuse myself for the day, a Coolie servant 
came up to me, heated and panting, and 
placed in my hands the following note : 

“Dear Sir,—Will rou come over at 
once to my plantation, and join in the chase 
or hunt of a ‘rogue’ elephant, which is 
abroad somewhere in this vicinity, and 
committing sad depredations, to the great 
terror of the natives, who fear him mos than 
they do the Evil One? It isthe duty of every 
man who can bring a good nerve and a ri- 
fle, to turn out in defence of his surround- 
ings, to say nothing of the sport. Hoping 
to receive a favorable anewer through the 
bearer, Moonshee, in case you do not bring 
it yourself, | am, dear sir, 

“ Yours most truly, 
“CnHaries Hoiiroswortu 

“Mango Hill Retreat.” 

Nothing at the moment could have given 
me more pleasure than this invitation to set 
off in quest ofa ‘rogue’ elephant — for the 
y si would certainly have that spice of 
danger so neceswary to quicken blood that 
had become too sluggish under the enervat 
ing influence of the «weltering tropics. 

“Tell your master ] am coming, Moon- 
shee,” said I, as | turned away to get my 
rifle and ammunition (including zine balls 
~for lead in too soft for an elephant’s head), 
and order my horse under saddle in the 
quickest pomible time, 

Half an hour saw me on the way to 
Mango Till Retreat, distant ten miles, with 
three coolies running alongside and keep- 
ing pace with my impatient gallop; and as 
] dash along, let me tell you what the term 
of “rogue elephant” means, in case you 


In the forest and jungles of Ceylon, at the 
hundreds 
and thousands of wild elephants, which gen 

erally moved about in) small herds, and 
were not usually dangerous to man, though 
quite destructive to property —*o much 0, 
that Government had set a price upon the 
head of each. In herds, ax 1 have said, 
these huge animals were but little feared, 
even by the natives; but it oceasionally so 
happened, from what cause I have never 
been able to learn, that an old tusker would 
become detached from bis companions, and, 
like a maddened buman Malay, seemed to 
devote the remainder of his life to running 
a muck—or, in other words, to attackin 

and killing every living thing he couk 

reach, whether man or beast; and, all from 
pure malice--from an infernal fury that 
nothing but hi« own death could oppress 
With one of these furions monsters abroad, 
no one was safe. Fences were no barriers 
to his progress; a Coolie hut might be 
crushed like the shell of an egg: a bunga 
low be brought crashing about the ears of 
the master; and even a whole village has 
been half destroyed and the inhabitants put 
flight by a single beast. In the language 
of the country, this dangerous animal was 
termed a rogue elephant—though “ mad” 
elephant would have been by far a more ap 
propriate appellation, When one of there 


was abroad, it was the duty of every man, as | 


the note to me expressed, to tarn out and 
hunt him to the death ; and I was now has- 
tening forward to perform the part of a good 
citizen. 

When about half-way between my house 
and Hollingsworth’s, m a wild, romantic 
part of the country, just where the road or 
path T was pursuing led down into a dark 
valley across a bright stream into a strip of 
level jungle, the Coolies runuing by my 
side suddenly stopped and yelled out in ter 
ror, pointing to sume huge fresh foot. 
prints, that the rogue elephant had just 
passed, 

“How do you know these iin pressions were 
not made yesterday 7” L inquired, stopping 
to examine them 

“See, master’ 
fellow, called Lunekee, pointing to the 
bushes against which the huge body of the 
animal had preswed ; “him brush off dew.” 

“Ah, very true—you are right. Well, 


| 
' 
| 


| 


| 
| 
} 


} 
{ 
} 
| 
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| monster from the top of yonder hill 


Whie! dash! 


apotle | deer pase m 


rush! what um that? A 
like a belt rr | light 


; my me smother aad if L ever cans 


ming, weared by that terrific trumpeting amd | 


orashing, which makes even the boldest 
beast of the jangle tremble. Shall T stand 
and await his oumet? for he ie evidently 
eoming this way, and will sean he here 


} 


Neo; wy horse is tow restive -the ground two | 
Uricertain; better get my first view af the | 


Away 
I go, horse and rider of one mind this time, 


jand ina minute [ have wheeled upon an 


elevation that overlooks the spot where | 
fina heanl the anewering challenge of 
everlkxly’s foe, There he contes, tusks 
first, and huge ones, too, showing he ix an 
old bull trunk up, trumpeting out defi- 
ance eye flory red and awfully wicked, and 
tail lashing hia sides in fury Thank hea 
ven there » some distance between us, and 
I yet have the chance of fight or figh: 

* Better run much, elxe climb tree a good 
deal, master!” save a voice over my head ; 
and looking up inesurprise, T see Lunekeoe 


| snugly posted in the upper branches of a tall 


| 


| 











| wtope, stagwer, reels 


{ 
| 
| 
' 
| 
} 


| 
} 
| 
' 
| 


tree, and another glance shows his compan 
ions similarly situated to the right and lef 
of him 

If I tight the elephant, T must depend on 
myself and horse, and count nothing on my 
timid servants, or any human aid Am I 
prepared for the risk? I looked down at 
the mad beast, and he looks up at me; and 
then, withont half the comsideration that I 
have taken in the matter, forward he comes, 
crushing the branches, enapping the amaller 
trees like pipe-stems, bent on my destruc 
tion! Tt is a Hitle too much of the dare 
of the bravado —to suit my easily-excited 
and not over-amiable temperament ; and no, 
slipping down from my «norting hore, and 
passing the bridle over my left arm, f call 


out, in detiance, “Come on, you sevage mon. | her ont 


ater, and get what von don't seek! He it 


life or death, 1 will have one «hot at you | few the fly, alighting on the 





alt tecrtag hy 


trae ke 


one more look at my dear home 
she would kill me, 

“Why, what a wieke! olf fairy she mst 
be! aakt Clara; But the He fairy only 
sighed, and shaking out her pair of wings, 
muled away, and wae soon out of sight 

(lara went on gathering her luwer, when, 
thinking the dew-drope would make beauti- 
ful jewels, she took from her pocket « vial 


to secure them in; just then she happened | 


to glance upward, and saw the little fairy 
hurrying towards her, chaved by a large biuc 


tly. As mon asthe tiny thing wae near, it! 


oried, * The tly ie my wicked grandmother, 
going to kill me;" aed with these worls, she 
fell on a rose, panting for breath 

Clara held ap the vial te ward off the fly; 
but it was coming so swiftly that it never 
heeded it, and so flew right into it, (Clare 
clapped in the cork, and held it fast 

“What shall | do with thie wicked old 


tly?’ she asked the fairy, as soon as the | 


litle thing had somewhat recovered from 
its fright 

“ Keep it fast in the vial,” was the answer; 
“and dm not let it out until it promises to 
be goed.” 

So rhe placed it in her room, and went to 
break fast 

The next morning she saw in golden let 
ters on the vial thew words: “Let me out, 
and I will grant you untold wealth.” 

Mo she ran to the little fairy, and asked 
her what to do; and the anewer waa, “ Do 
not let her out until she promires to be 


The next morning she saw again, in golden 
letters, these words: “1 will be good, always 
god, if you let me out.” 

So she ran again to the little fairy, and 
asked what to do; and the anewer was, “ Let 
A tairy never breaks her word.” 
So she went and opened the vial, and out 
window-«ill; it 
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| Work for Brerybod . 
Pormaneat pe! yment. Men . 
now; and then see who is lord of the forest | rubbed ite wings with ite hind feet and im- | , antes. wi ate. 


—man, with his puny strength and giant in- | mediately became a beautiful fairy; and 


tellect, or brute, with his tremendous physi- | then, in a sweet, silver-like voice, thus ad 
? | drewwed her 


cal power and blind inatinet !” 


“ Heoause you have kept me 


1 aim at his forehead, but wait for him | from evil doing in my anger, and have been 


to come near, with my frightened horse pull- | kind to my yranddaugh 
ing at the bridle, and making my sight un- | tue, happines, and long Hie. 


steady. 


On he comes, with bis mad rush 


bird, and within twenty paces of me, bang ! 
go both barrels. 
He is hit in the head, but not killed ; and 


madder than ever with the ating of pain, he | Clara was 


flourishes his trunk, trumpets forth hi« wild 
fury, and increases his speed, to reach and 
crush me like a troublecome moth. There 
ia nothing now for it but flight «wif 
flight; a few seconds more, and he will be 
upon me and I shall be among the things 
that were! Fairly «winging myself upon 
my horse, with an agility worthy of a Cam- 
anche Indian, | gave my noble brute the 
spur and the rein, and away we 

i 

trees not once considered in our race for 


life. 


Seeing my ee the Coolies, posted be- | It is the interest of all who keep birds to pay 


yond the reach of the elephant, now shout 
and scream to attract his attention and draw 
him oi from the pursuit, 
noise, glances upwards with hie flery eves, 
and turns to seek the nearest foe 
of Lanekee receives hix mad favor: and 
rushing at that, he butts it an awfil blow 
with his huge tusks —a blow that jare and 
shakes it like a small earthyunke, makes 
every limb and lenf quiver, and almoet un 
sents the poor fellow, who clings to it with 
all his strength and hopes of life. Then he 
seizes it with hie trunk, bellows forth his 
rage, exerts all hi« mighty force, and bends 
and «shakes it ax | might bend and shake a 
birch ; and then retreating to gather head 


Ile hears the 


May you be 


| the means of reforming mortals as you have 
and thundering crash—a sight to make any | me; and may your happiness exceed that of 
nervous man’s heart flutter like a caged | the fairies!" 


| 
| 
| 


The tree | 


way, he butts it again, ripping off the bark | 


and goring it with his tusk«, bat failing to | 


bring down his human prey 

Ky this time he seems to have forgotten 
me altogether 
him, Checking my horse at a safe dis 
tance, | proceed to reload my two barrels 
with sine balls, in the greatest powible haste, 
and before he ia sati«fied to turn and seek 
another vietinn, | «pur my hore to a dan 
gerous vicinity, get him quiet for a me 
ment, just in the nick of time, and blaze 
away again, directly at the monster's head 

Thix time, 
been true; and both balle go through hix 
thick skull, and «ink inte hi« brain 


me tries to make another charge 
out feebly—totters, and fallk with a 
crash, sending forth the wildest bellows of 
rage and pain, and then lier no helpless on 
hix huge side that even a child need ne 
longer fear him. A few half-«mothered 
groans, some convulsive jerks, a quivering 
throughout the great mas, and all ixover 

the body and limi» grow «till, and the fu 
rious, formidable, dreaded rogue elephant i 


leone 


| alenel 


| 


No yeneral, after a great ever 
felt his triumph more triumphantly than | 
did, ax TF quietly walked up, seated myself 
on the rs. monster of the wildernese, and 


Vietory 


| received, like a king upon hie throne, the 


congratulations and praiwes of my jyovlul ser 
vants, who now gathered around me, «hout 
ing and dancing 

Leaving the beast in their charge 
mounted my hore and tinished my ride te 
Mango Hill Ketreat, where T found Hol 
lingeworth and some half a deren others 
only waiting for my arrival to begin the 
wrilous hunt to whieh | had been invited 
Vhen I told them my adventure, they could 


I re 


| hardly credit my story, and rode back with 


returned a bright-eyed | 


then, he may be near; and perhaps we may | 
meet and conquer him alone, which would | 


be a triumph, indeed |” 

“Him plenty much 
much devi,” rejoined Lunekee, looking ti 
morously around at hix timid companions, 


savaye—fight like | 


and evidently willing to forego all glory | 


which could only be gained at so much per 
sonal risk 

“ But I have my rifle,” said I 
rels —zine balle—and am a pretty sure shot, 
and if Il can find him | am determined tw 


‘two bar 


! try my hand, devil or no devil "” 


} 


I were to say, ‘ You are an am,’ it rests on , 


| vou, Sir James.’ 

|” Reiterated shouts of langhter 

| whole court, in which the bench 
ined, followed this repartee. Silence 
aor been at length obtained, the judge, 

| with much seeming gravity, accusted 

chap-fallen counsel thus: 

“Are vou satisfied, Sir James?” 

Sir James, who, deep red as he naturally 
was, had become scarlet in more than name, 
in a huff, said : 

“The witness may go down ” 
| laughter, in which all joined, particularly 

the learned brothers, except one, who did 


not see any joke in the matter 


by the | 
itself | 


Just at this moment, a if in answer to 
my challenge, there came a loud bellowing, 
trumpeting rear from the deep jungle befure 
me, followed by the rustling, «napping, and 
crashing sound of some tremendous body 
making a quick way through a dense 
thicket. 

“Him a coming! him a coming" cried 
the frightened Coolies; and they suddenly 
vanished Jike the witches of Macteth, but 
rather into a thick forest than “thin air,” 
leaving me to run or stay a inclination 
might prompt. 

mnet confew that inclination pleaded 
earnestly for an inglorious retreat, and my 
gailant steed was evidently of the same 
mind, for he wheeied, reared, plunged, and 
would have gone on like a shot, if f had not, 
sawed him down tw a fine dance. How 
could 1 «hoot from the back of such a 
beast’ 





me to be confirmed of ite truth, The result 
made a great man of me in all my region 
and probably no one act of my life ever af 
forded meso mach «ati-faction, taken on all 
its bearings, ax my encounter with, and de 
struction of, that savage rogue elephant 


—— - 


THE IMPRISONE)) FAIRY 
HY Mie. AL. KLM 


Little Clara Sheldon lived with her moth 
erand father in a pretty house on the bank 
ofthe Hudson. They had a beautiful flower 
yarden in front of the house, filled with all 
kinds of flowers, such ae violets, tulips, rose, 


&e, and every morning Clara would rise 
with the sun and gathera litth beuquet, 
freeh with eparkling dew, to give to ber 


papa, to carry to town with him, for he had 
to wo to the city te attend to hin busines 
Ome beautiful morning, while gathering 
the bouquet, she expied a large white 
all covered with litthe diamond like dropwot 
dew; with an exclamation of delight «he 
hastened towards it to pluck it, but just a 
her hand tomched the a tiny 
which seemed to come from the ron 
* lease don't,” and looking down, she saw 
standing on the rose the smallest being in 
aginable, who continued, “ Please don't pluck 
te rome: it in my bed.” 
Your bed ""' said Clara surprines| 
are you, beautiful little being” 
am a fairy,” replied the little thing 
“and my name ia Fragrance. My grand 
mother, Mab, Queen of the Fairies, is angry 
froan fairy 
I must take 


rm 


stem, voue 


Whe 


with me, and has banished me 
land. But I cannot live here 


| 


| Correspondents ty say something about cana 
| ries, and the best way of feeding and man 
| aging them f 

» over the | 
1 at break-neck «peed ; rocks, bushes, and two divisions the plain and the variegated, | 


She then flew to her granddaughter, and 
kissed her; and after Fragrance had thanked 
Clara, they flew off to fairy-land. And 

hepey, for who ia not when they 
have made others so? 


—— +o 


CANARIES 


We have been requested by several fair 


There are thirty distinet vari 
eties of the canary, and these are placed in 


or, an they are called among fanciers, ma 
birdi,” and the “jonques,” of “ jomquila” 


them as much careful attention as posible. 
Their food is of great importance towards 
the maintenance of health 

Canaries are seed-eating birds, rape and 
canary-seed are the best kinds to give them 
asa general diet, During the moulting and 
teaming seasona they require richer food, 


therefore, it will be well to mix ammall pro | 


portion of hemp-sced with the others, as well 

awa little hard-boiled yolk of egg, chopped | 
small; occasionally, too, a small portion of 
raw, lean meat, scraped fine During the 
hottest part of the year, let them have green 
fixal, euch as lad, water-cress; and while 
it can be had, the cage should newer be with 


, 1 give you vir | 
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out groumdeel, of which they are very fond ase Rergese, U RA, 
It ix mistaken kindness to overfoed with del at ii irk Yn 
iencies a feathered pet; many are killed by Aly Ce ee tat mane A 
! such treatment, | whe ved among them alt bis ie te vats Ail, rerlable 
Plain diet in the best for them,  Deware | 4% 4 ee | 


Bot 1 have not forgotten | 


thank heaven, my ain has! 


Ile | 
gets a dim view of | 
wte * ! 


of keeping sugar between the golden wires | 
of their prisons, for although some birds will | 


only per k at it occasionally, others are im 
ticlorately fond of eweets, and bring on dix 
cave, Pastes and powders are apt to turn 
tour, in which state they act like poison on 
the birds. Moist food should newer be ke pt 
more than twenty-four hours; in hot weather 
give it frewh twice a day, and wash out the 
vewwels carefully each tine 


To young birds, if vou have toe feed them | 


by hand, give wheaten bread crumbled, or 
biscuit yrated fine, and mixed with bruised 
rapeseed and yolk of hard-boiled egy ; 
mytsten this with a little water inte a paste 
and give about four quillfuls to each bird 
ten of twelve : Ax they grow 
up and become able to feed themselves, this 
quantity mart be gradually decreased, ane 
that of the seed, mixing with of 
the latter 


timer a day 


increnet 
ocensionally, canary and linseed 
is considered good for the vous 

These “ pete" are liable to many diseases, 


nherent, no doubt, to there captivity the 


j most eertous of whichare surteator rupture, 


eye rupture, scab in the head, sweating, 
sneezing, overgrown claws and beak, husks 
nese and low of voice, Constipation, epilepmy, 
diseased feet, and moulting sickness, Should 
vour “pet. fall under any of theme tits 
fortunes, it will be well for you'to conmlt a 
profesional bird fancier, rather than doctor 
them yourself The water vowels to their 
cages should be of porcelain and attached 
of the the mterimor of 


it least a foot in height, 


to the crptenle 


whieh otpht to be 


cage, 


eight inches in length, and abet Che same 
that is, for one bic 


birds are 


in brewmlth 
Ae moon an the yeamp 
Which happens when they 


oll, the 


feed themmelve 


are about three weeks proper line 


to commence teaching and 
haw oe Dhiome which are ty be tang lit li 
pipe or whistle an air, ebeouled be placed in 
me parale cages hung in a darkened reeetn, 
overedl, but the 


hali 
air a well 


unless the cages be « male 


rial for this purpose not be we 


the 
mut le 


ae to exelurle an the 


light The 
clearly whistled to them, of 


teat 


tune correctly amd 
played on a 


bord organ, at wntervale of two loure, re peat 


ing the tune at each miterval tive of mia 
thine, The morning amd evening are the 
toomt favorable parts of the dav tor giving 
the lessen \ hile neler toustiom, thes 
shientalel bee regularly but eperingly teal 
Some are tore quak at sartuny than 
others, amd ehould be reeeved froma the 
wheal root ae soon ae Lhey are perfect in 


Clit 
With 
be taught alrooet any thing 


i a ery apt 


these lands tay 
lor Use 


aul much pieanure 


care aul allettion 
Canary 


will te clerivectl ine Cee beatae at 
— -— ee, 
fore beet education one can ta ie the 
education experence x Jia pon 


through life leary evers thing vou ! 


it " 


Will Mil Conte anh puay 


tramming them | 
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“Wheat ic the coolest faloic to be foord 
in the market?” i « favorite query, and 
well notes the state of the weather 

From weeks of alternate days of heat 
and cold, we have suddenly merged into 
the heated term, and are foand unprepared 
for, it hae been enid, oar season waste be al! 
cold and cloudy; but today we find the | 
preghasticetion without force, and feel & 
recommend the 


LATTICN WORK POLONAIEE, 





aw the onlr preper drew for the periad | 


This ie in sheer thread, wery like 
and crow barred like muslin, only the bere 
are not Giled, but open, like lace work 

This cool fat rie, worn over a pongee ekirt 
or batiete of the same shade, is really @ very 
desirabie coetume, and has the merit at 
least of looking cool, whether the wearer 
keeps cool under it or net 


mliete, | 


Lines eC ITA, 
now in market, are made with the banque 
and overskirt in one, and ix by some called 
a polonaise The trimming a 
pretty machine chain -etite hel pattern, usu 
ally done in white, and the edges of basque, 
flounces, sleeves, and aquare sailor ovllar, 
are cut in sharp pownts and bation holed in 
ahite fom 


favorite 


rATTORS etre 
come in linen, in bores, «ith the pleiting | 


all made, the bands stitched on the cule, 
collar, and overskirt, and, if fringed, the | 
exact length of fringe is included 


these Lrimmings ready-made, the making of 
cults ie of but miner importance, for a per 
fect-Gtting waiet ie all that ie desired 


THE Lov RbieeT ert | 
at a recent reception, was formed of violet 
and pale mauve silk The back part of the 
ekirt was of mauve, and formed a tran 
the front of the skirt was of the violet, and 
the (wo were Jotoed by alternate bows of the 
two shades Teo flounces of mauve, lined 
amd headed with vielet, trimmed the entire 
skirt; and the mauve basque was very short 
in front, with a violet vert, and ended in 
long pointe at the back, trimmed with re 
vers of violet silk, and the entire banque 
od witha mized fringe of mauve and 
vielet. ‘The sleeves were tight t» the elbow, 
and fli below in two fownces of the alter- 
nate color 

Another at the same reception was a silk 
of stone gray, trimmed with a delioate lav 
ender, the front of skirt was finished with 
three sete of folds, the width of the folde 
apart, cach set was compowed of three folds 
falling a point in the centre of the front 
width, and there fastened with bows and 
ends composed of the darker shade, lined 
with the lighter, The veet basque ended in 
broad coat tails at the back, and there were 
looped by a sash and ends full twelve inches 
wide, formed of the dark silk, lined with 
the light 

MABATLAN 
ie the name of an entire new fabric, just im- 
ported for overdreses. It is in white and 
core, and is pure silk, open meeh, one and 
one half vail wile, at 440 per yard = tt 
is truly beautiful in ite soft texture, and 
be popular as the overdress of the 


must 
me Reet) 
VaR ARD ULIPURE Lack 

ie furnished by the yard, for the natty 
sleeveless jacket now so universally worn, 
and ledics of leisure purchase and bead it 
themaelves, The cern, beaded with jet, 
makes one of the loveliest sacques for an 
evening promenade or reception one can 
imagine, and the cost, if made at home, ix 
hardly one-half of those ready-made 





GRENATINE #acyl me | 
are another novelty, These are made io | 
black grenadine, property beaded, and 
edge! with elegant beaded lace The effect 
ie charming, and the expense but trifling | 

FoULARDS 
are more thought of this season than ever 
before, and-they have fallen in price to euch | 
an extent that one may as well purchas | 
foulard as print; and the material is euch 
that it makes inte trimming beautifully | 
cRrre liner 
plaitings are looked wpon as the choicest of | 
all forevening rucher Lt is plaited fully 
end a double row of unequal eidthe Alle in 
the open ruches beautifully, The same rach 
tng Boashes the sleeves, 


reLERINER carr j 
now called berthas, fashioned of lovely 
certing and soft milk or erepe. in delu ate 


shades, us comeedered the moat ety lich fouwh 
for the shoulders for evening ; and often a 
sash formed the same, loope the drow at the 
beck. The berthes are round-pointed at th. 
back crows on the breast, and the point. 
fastened at bottom of waist at the sides with 
a tiny bunch of Gower 
nate 


are the oddest and queerest of all hate ever 
The “ Mureka” is ap entirely new 
etvie, with upturned brim, high, square 
crown, and @ eplit at the right side; this 
filled io with roses or daision, and ruses 
wreathe the crown, Often the lef side of 
the hat i caught to the crown, and the 
whole of the brim ie Glled in with daisies or 


worm 


forget-me nots, a prevailing style becom 
ing, however, to bat few 
THE MARVRJA08 TUCKER, 
f which we made mention, w really a 
marvel” Unlike other tuckers, it (lds 


ome while tightening the other It holds 
the tuck in place eo that it cannot slide and 
uowill tuck Swine or lace, and 
more noise than the ordinary 
machine, Ii has all the attachments im 
proved, and gathers, conte and sews to a 
plain band at ome operation; and makes 
every fold kmown to the seamstress We 
predict for it an immense popularity | 
CCR OORREP PORT ETE 
Mra Jeisa WE We imagine, should 
rou purchase « few varde of mauve silk, 
end combine with trimming vour gray, vou 
would fied your suit very stylish, amd quite 
ke te “throw away.” 
axy P. The linen suits with plaitings 
ete, ready made to hand, can be finished up 
in a few hours by the aid of a machine 
They om 


be uneven 
male ho 


they esom to us « perfect boon 
from $8 two $13 
Livre Gotpew Let your hair wave 
naturally ; do not confine it, eacept by rib- 
bons Tose it abowt as carelecly as porsi- | 
een sue hae You are wo roung for | 


oorunets. i 

Gasacte, A white muslin slip, with a} 
rose glk overdrem, would be pretty, with « 
wash of white ani 








| «lead Lbowe « 
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GIRARD ALDRICH’S FAIL , 


A TALE OF THE TANK 


HY CHERRY JaMrm 


When Girard Aldrich married Florence | 


Fairleyh, he congratulated himaelf that the 
world wae right in calling ita very brilliant 
and, as fashionable mothers go, it 
Florence bairleigh wae the 


match, 
wae brilliant 


daughter of a very high-toned family in eo- | 


ciety circles; she wae beautiful, —— 
dished, a leader of faehion, and a belle 
le wae a wealthy banker, a bold and re- 
markably sucoewful financier, with the fax 


ulty, it seemed, of turning everything inte | 


gold with hie Midas touch He jammenmed 
an elegant city mansion and beautiful ooun- 
try estate, and when hie thoughts could be 
drawn from cont the launch 


per cent, of 


ing of meme new and daring financial a heme | 


upon the market, he was entertaining and 
agreeable 

The wedding wae a most brilliant one ; 
the of the bride, unported at the 
costof aenng fortune, was the town talk, 
fashionable for 
presents were superb in 
and the reception 
which ta be 


tromean 
envy of circles 
the 
therr taste and richness ; 
at the elegant 
their city residence, graced a» it was by the 


amd the 


weeks after, 


theateion was 


elite, was pronounced the grandest fete of the 


wenmerte 

All thie and the few first months of wed 
ver, (rorard Aldrich fell back inte 
the old tenor of business pursuite and pre 


cooupation, just ae before his -“o he 
had concluded would be the result Vith 
the calm business forecast that he carried 


inte everything for hie golden rule was 
“bvervthing subvervient to one's oooupa- 
tien,” he had married just in the begin 
ning of the annual pered of stagnation in 


financial affairs, and when activity again 
appeared in financial circles, he, fee ling, that 
he had done pustioce to the role of bride 


ron, dre pyped inte his @ted niche im the 
Tengneee wheel of busines, working late 
and early, and giving Mis. Aldrich no more 
of his socrety than wae required by the par 
taking of his meals, the entertaining of 
Kucsts al and an oceasional eve 
ning out, never dreaming thatshe would ex 
pect anything bevond thir 

Girard Aldrich would, in fact, have been 
a greatly astoniehed man had any one in 
sinuated to him that he was not inthe full 
oat fulfilling the duties of a husband, nor 
manifesting a proper degree of affection to 
warde hin wite le had married her lx 
cause she was brilliant, faehionable, beaut: 
ful, and a belle, and would grace his home 
and name, and he doubted not that ahe mar- 
ried him because he possessed wealth and 
«mition; therefore, it was an even trade 
lie now gave her a carte blanche upon his 
bank account for every real or imaginary 
want, never questioning her aa to the use 
rhe put money to, or « harging her with ex 
travagance, for it was his desire that, as his 
wife, she would always be a leader in fash- 
hom, dreweing the richest; keeping up the 
most expensive establishment; and giving 
the most brilliant entertainments t wae 
hie pride chat his wife and home, in their 
matchless beauty and elegance, were the 


his home, 


cust liest Surely, therefore, hie wife 
should be contented on this sore If in 
the preceeupation of business, he aid 


not give her much of his own society ; he 
never put any check upon the use sne made 
of her moments, so that they were even, 
ales, on that point, It was true that his 
wife learned nothing from him of hie world 
ly affairs, and he never indulged in any 
confidences with her 
plain of this, realizing that he was quite as 
reticent on hie personal aflains with { 


But could she oom 


iis gen 


tlemen friends, who numbered among them | 


shrewd business men and sharp financiers 
who had the knowledge to advise know 
ingly in business matters, which knowledge 
he could not, of coure, poswon ” 

After all, the world in general would 
have called Girard Aldrich a kind, indul 


| gent husband, and many matter-of-fact peo 


ple exist today as well as Girard Aldrich, 


whe, like him, view matrimony 
strictly business partnerehip, devoid of love 
of romance 

The third anniversary of the wedding 
dav had arrived The fact quite escaped 
Cirard Aldrich’s memory, in a rush of basi 
nese matters; but his wife, remembering it 
with a knowledge of all the keen disap 
sintment the past veare of wedded life had 
lounahe to her, and a yearning hope in a 
better future, determined to make it a turn 
ing point in her career” Her hushand 
dined with her usually at 61 M. and on 
thie evening a sumptuous repast, prepared 
under her own supervision, was spread for 
while, dresweed in exquisite taste 


him she 


awaited him, with her beautiful face more | 
cheerful than it had been for many months | 


previous 
Could she by these innocent stratagems 


} and by loving words and attentions on his 


arrival, keep her hushand by her side during 
thee evening? Could not make the 
evening so pleasant to him that he would 
not wish to wander over tothe Fifth avenue 
to talk financial schemes or speculate in 
stocks; and if she could awaken a little 


tenderness in hie heart on this evening, | 


might she not hope that it would not die 
out, but grow under her loving care until 
he cane realize that business should not 
subvert home lowe and duties? 
her thoughts as she antionsly awaited his 
arrival, What thoagh she had indulged in 
these hopes before and found them speedily 
shatte * the present effort might be more 
auspicious, She had noticed that for weeks 
= hus face had worn a sadly troubled 
ook, Chat he was nervous, irritable, peevish 
and easily annoyed, and on the previous 
night he had not returned home at all. He 
was evidently making himeelf sick by too 


| close attention to business, and she meant to 
| induce hum, if posible, to take a rest from 


all fatigue of mind 

Rut as the minutes eped by after his usual 
dinner hour, bringing no sound of his ap- 
gous hing footsteps, she grew anxious and 


eo pond ir At last he came, an hour late. 
| She met him, spoke tenderly to him, and | 
clung yvearningly to &ie arm, bat almost 


rudely answering her, he threw himeelf into 
hie chair at the table, and, stolidly fixi 
his eyes on the cloth before him, guly 


eervant presented to him. Rut when he at- 
to eat, the food choked him, and, 


mg wey weney, | ; his head on 


and . 
he had his 
Ae be hod penliond bum pn, plnded 


These were | 


down the almost soakding coflee which the | 





and haggerd hie face had become since she 


last caw we ned a eee 
tened her. 


years of misery, and it 
now, when she heard his deep soba, che 
hastened to his side, and 
around his neck, pleaded to know the caase 
of his eurrow 

“You have ever refused, dear husband, 
to confide anything of your business roubles 
w me,” she said. “1 am your own wife, 
longing to share your sorrows, to be s com 
panion and « comforter to you. Will you 
mA at lat give me my rightful by 
your side, Girard, not as the ionable, 
thoughtles doll, but a« a loving, confidir 
wife helpmeet? Trust me, my hasband, 
om this evening of all othere—the third an 
niversary of our wedding.” 


| “Tecannct—I cannot,” the weeping man 
| murmured, “ The intelligence would over- 
| whelm you.” 

“Try me, my husband,” she said, firmly 


“If it touches neither my hushand’s love 
for me nor his honor, I can stand it.” 


“Then, Florence,” he added, raising his | 


head and looking almost deflantly upon her, 
“know the worst atonce. I am a ruined 
man, a | r! Everything I own is ewept 
away in the financial crash that has settled 
down upon Wall street to-day.” 

. . . . . 


lw adversity from their lofty positions, are 


sadly broken and shattered by the fall, while | 


the same adversity arouses clinging natures | 
j by the strength of the love they subsist 
upon, to grand heights of heroism, in pro 
tecting the object of that love. Bo it wae 
with Girard Aldrich and his wife. Utterly 
| overwhelmed Ly the «weeping rain that hal 
overtaken him, he became hel ua 
child, relinquished every effort aud hope, | 
j and soon gave evidence that his reason had 
been shattered by his misfortune. Harm 
lewe and helpless, he clung to hie wife, feel- | 
ing contented in her presence, but moaning 
and lamenting bitterly when she was out of 
hin wight 

These were sad, sorrowful daya to the 
young wife, reared so tenderly. acing the 
sternest triale bravely, however, she labored 
days and nights until she manered her hu» 
band « affairs, brought order out of chao» 
by the help of kind friends, and gave up 
f verything to his creditors; their elegant | 





home, her own jewels and wardrobe even, | 
leaving his name clear from any stain and 
his hands free from any debt, but stripping | 
herself of every luxury, and of many ne- 
cowitios as well, in doing this, 

And then she went out, almost penniless, 
with her helpless hushand, to a couple of 
j rented rooma, very plainly furnished, in a 
| tenement house, there to take up her cross 
Some may ask why she did not seek shelter 
| in the home of her parents, but the financial 
collapse that swept Girard Aldrich’s fortune 
from him, also brought distrem, not so 
sweeping, but terrible enough, upon her 
own father and many others, Others may 
wonder why Girard Aldrich had not, on 
seeing the crisis approaching, provided for 
hie wife; bat, whatever his faults, he was 
honest; and therefore he had not made 
over to her, as we fear many others would 
have done, under similar provocation, the 
home she lived in and enough other items 
of value to enable her to continue living in 
| extravagant atyle Neither would his wife 

have accepted’ wealth gained in so question 
| able a manner. 
| 
| 
| 





In her two plainly-furnished rooms Mre 
Aldrich had no use for a servant, She at- | 
tended to all the household duties with her 
own hands, bringing into play the know! 
elge acquired from her practical mother 
She cooked and scrubbed, swept and dusted, 
making everything bright and tidy and 
cheerful, And with happy face, cheerful 
words, and hopeful manner, she cared for 
her invalid husband, anticipating his every 

want, patient under hia every whim, and 
carefully guarding him from everything 

that men thy -arae him or call up a remem- 
| brance of his misfortune, His mind seemed 
| to be a blank, except when she was lovingly 
| ministering to his wants or holding his poor 
troubled head on her bosom and soothing it 
with her electric touch, At euch moment 
recognizing her, he seemed to struggle hard 
to regain the thread of the past in his mem- 
ory, and this gave her hope that his reason 
would reinstate itelf again after a period 
of rest 

But during these days she was obliged to 
seek some employment whereby she might 
support herself and husband, Her former 
fashionable friends who were not harmed 
' . . 
| by the financial panic did not desert her. 
| They recognized and could not avoid admir- 
| 
' 


ing the aterling qualities of the brave wife; 
they would cheerfully have done much for 
her in the form of charity, but, ber proud 
nature refusing anything that she did not 
give a consideration for, they were glad to 
avail themselves of her brilliant musical 
attainments in the education of their chil- 
dren, and she soon had a clas of musical 
scholars under her tuition, Besides this, 
rhe sought and obtained employment in 
| fine sewing, copying, retouching paintings, 
and lastly came an engagement as singer in 
| a choir, at a emall, but thankfully-« cepted 
| salary 


Wherever this brave, cheerful woman 


sought employment, she filled others by her 
earnestness with a desire to help her ‘And 
whatever her hands could find to de, that 


l ehe did cheerfully. 

Thus, toiling late and early, with mind 
and body constantly on a strain, did she not 
| grow sick from overwork ? Ko, for the 
one great hope of her life the winning 

back her husband to health and reason 
ain-—nerved her through all her trials. 

Her hope was realized. Girard Aldrich 
awoke to reason and to his altered circum- 
| stances, and, like the brave man that he 
really was at heart, he rose above despair 
and repining. Could he, could any man do 
lems, looking upon the noble example of 


her arms | 


Some proud natures when borne down | 


poverty and toil as their portion, there came 
to him more and comfort, more 
blewings than his costly mansion and vast 
wealth could | oy wy him with, and still 
another was he was Gnding a tenfold 
compensation for all that he had in the 
blewing» that he was pow gaining 

But only a few weeks of such poverty war 
allowed them. Intelligence came to them 
from Girard’s creditors that the termination 
of the financial panic and improvement in 
the tone of the stock markets, had enabled 
them to realize better they had 
anticipated for his securities, and that on 
settlement in full of all demands against 
him, there remained a balance to his credit 
of nearly fifty thousand dollars, With this 
news came a profiler of partnership with a 
reliable firm in mercantile busines, which 
being very favorable to him, he at once ac- 
cepted, 

Though, by these fortunate circumstances, 


a vast change was wrought to the Aldricha, | 


lacing them again in prosperity and on the 
high road to wealth 

her new life that Mrs. Aldrich would ac- 
cept, was the relinquishing of her out of door 
employments and the securing of a neat but 


| unpretentious home in a quiet neighborhood, | 


where with a single servant to aid her, she 
condactsa her housekeeping in a way to make 
his home a constant charm to her husband 
In his almost worship of her, he frequently 
wraps her within his arms and, pressing her 
to his bosom in gratitude, assures her that 
he will never again grow ®o rich that he 
will have no tinte to spend with his wife, 
nor become too wise te confide his plans to 
her, for her love has brought to him a more 
priceless fortune than that which he lost 
PE 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Some people live very much in their 
venses; others very little. The former are 


| never among the abeent-minded; the latter 


very often. The saying of Lord Macaulay 
is, perhaps, too severe on one of ite sides, 
when he remarks that absent-mindedness is 
the mark of either a genius ora fool, A 
man's mind may be so intensely occupied, 


and absorbed away in his spiritual nature, | 


with lofty intuitions and inapirations, that 
his senses, seemingly, are scarcely awake to 
the realities of this tangible world. This, 
undoubtedly, is true of transcendent genius, 
It was said of a great painter, that he some- 
times walked along the street utterly oblivi- 


j ous to the presence of people, horses and 


carta, and was olwerved to wave his band in 
the air, as if holding a brush in the act of 
dashing off the outline of some great con- 
‘ ey ton 

We have heard of a young fellow em- 
ployed in an Italian warehouse, who, one 
day, was sent into the cellar to draw a gal- 
lon of oil, While waiting, he snatched up 
a piece of chalk, and in a minute was ab- 
corbed in sketching his master’s profile. 
The profile on the hogehead was capital, but 
the master’s barrel of oil, while the boy- 
artist was absorbed in his pursuit, pursued 
it» way over the cellar floor, It was voted 
that he would not do for a merchant; but 
just now he is a first-rate artist. 

It is mnid of Sir Ixaac Newton that he 
often forgot to eat his dinner, which his 
housekeeper was accustomed to leave in a 
closet near his study door, His head was 
too much in the heavens to mind the earth ; 
vo a friend, knowing his peculiarity, one day 
slipped his dinner out of the basket and ate 
itup. When at last the philosopher came 
out and greeted his friend, he asked to be 
excused till he took his lunch. On looking 
into the basket and finding it gone, he 
simply exclaimed, much to his friend's 
amusement, “Ob, I forgot I had eaten my 
dinner !" 

But absent-mindedness may come from 
the habit of intense concentration, These 
cases are more frequent, expecially amon 
those men who train themselves to dw 
upon the workings of pure mind, or whose 
profewion leads them to the intense pursuit 
of abstract truth. It is said of the great and 
good Neander, the learned lecturer, and 
eccleviastical historian of Germany, that 
his sister had to watch him daily, to see 
that he did not start to the University with 
his nightcap on, or with his study gown or 
slippers ; and it was not uncommon for him, 
when moving aside from the jostling crowd 
in the street, to «tep into the gutter, where 
he walked on and on, seemingly unconscious 
where he was stepping. 

Profesor Henry, the mathematician, was 
rather a famous illustration. When he was 
courting the young lady whe became his 
worthy wife, he would olen walk for many 
minutes in her company wituout saying a 
word, and apparently quite oblivious of her 
presence. One evening she took oon 
of his mental absence to play him a trick. 
She «lipped her arm from his, and hurried 
home a nearer way. Ile continued to hold 
his arm in the same position, walked up the 
steps of her father’s house and rang the bell ; 
and lo, she herself opened the door! 
stared in an ontiiinen manner, and ex- 
claimed, “ Why, Sarah, how in the world 
did vou get on that side of the door?” 

There is a striking instance given of 
Pere Gratsy, who had just been nominated 
director of the Academy in Paris. One day, 
when going to the Sobonne, where he lec- 


gotten his watch, and took it out of his 
pros ket to see if he had time to go home and 
fetch it. 

But, in most cases, albeent mindedness 
comes of the more faulty habits of inatten- 
tion, listleseness, and day-dreaming, and 
rometimes by young people being very 
much in lore; in which case it is a tempo- 
rary disease, like the measles. We had a 
college friend whom we could rank neither 
among grniuses nor fools, but who often 
gave very amusing illustrations of mind- 
wandering. Sometimes he would rush up- 





heroism in the weak, tenderty-reared young 
wife? He sought and readily found em- | 
ployment asaclerk because of his knowl- 
edge of business, but hie wife «till persisted 
in continuing her employments, and thus 

axding him 
She had saved him from a fate more piti- 
lew than death, and wooed reason back to 
his darkened mind; she had learned him to 
lean upon her faithful breast and grow strong 
from ite sympathy and courage; she had 
taught him the eweet cheerfulness, the for- 
bearance and the power for disarming pri- 
vation that love bri and, now, as he be 
held her in her vee household duties, 
‘ smiling and patient, bringing order, cleanli- 
ness, and genuine sunshine out of her every 
touch, as he ate with rarest relish the simple 
viands prepared by her delicate hands, as he 
sat the quiet evenings through by her side 
in their plain home, with her hands linger 
ing erly in hia, or her arms clinging 
| tenderly around his neck, or watching her 
deft fingers in delicate needle work, while 
| they told to each other the adventures of the 
day, or laid humble plans for the future, 
several thonghts would continue to repeat 
themselves in his mind. Once was a strange 
deep wonder how the beautiful butierfly of 
| feehion, whom he had won as hix wife, 
after all, to be the chrysalis of a 


Another was that in this humble home with 





stairs, rap at his own door, and stand silently 
waiting, or ina whistling attitude, for some 
one to say, “Come in.” However, since 
he captured the young lady with whom he 
was «© much in lowe, he has no need now of 
going a wool peers or, rather, chignon- 
hunting, for she is “ever near.” 
- >. ——- - 


FIRST LOVE. 


When a very young person first fancies 
himeelf, or herself, in love, the world as 
sumes a marvellously rose-colored aspect. 
Everything is unwontedly gorgeous in the 
sight of the one thus a 
shines brighter than ever before; the sky is 
bluer and parer; the trees are greener, the 
birds sing more sweetly, and the waters flow 
with a livelier current—a more cheery bab- 
ble. But when the limited phantasm of 
first love ix dispelled, as it is almost sure to 
be, sooner or Ran how changed is every- 
thing in the outer world! The sunshine is 
lurid and terrible: the sky lowers with the 

of storms; the trees look parched ; 
& birds also moan plaintively; and in a 
word, the earth becomes a desert, men and 
women are cheats and deceivers, and noth- 
ing in the wide and weary world can cheer 
the uvhappy one whose sight is turned in- 
watd to gaze constantly upon the i 
sorrow hugged and cherished there. 





ve, lovely, lovi and true woman. 
i 


the only alteration in | 


He | 


tured on theology, he imagined he had for- 


ted. The sun | 
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eA : : 
Se lt te the intention to make thie D+ partmrot 
an attractive featere te ali our readers. Le addition 
te important en4 particular teformaticn for Sub 
soribers, Contribeters, sed others, it will seoresartly 
comtain many svvel instructive, and eatertaining 
toptes, fully discussed te auewer to the semerou 
Notes sad Queries contained in eur geeeral corre 
tpredence 





A 
—TO svusescCRristrs— 
Be For terme and clu® rates, ace ‘4 
o*e Ie ordering, the name and FO. addrem should 
be clearly written Whee « change of direction & 
Gestred, the former as well as the present addres 
must be given. 


—TO CONTRIBUTORS— 
Authors aad others will take potice that, rules 


. pte imi for 
| ‘e are subject to letter rates 


the P.O by ws. 
wolese ty special request, with euficient stamps en- 
closed to prepay pustage. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one 
side uf the sheet, and to avoid the use of pale or feacy 
inks 

Raesrectrvitt Decussn — Geographical Enigma— 
|“ The Pen ie Mightier than the Sword —May Co 
wett—VParted—The Jealous Lover—Lost at Sea— 
Light at Last 


—TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS 


J. WM. A geutioman should siways precede « 
lady going wp stairs, aed follow her when descend 
ing. Buch te the etiquetic on this point 


Reaves. The yuvtation— 
——" Do good by stealth, 
And bleach to fed it fame 
is from Pope's “ Epttogue of the Ratires.” 


Peeriexen. 
| be guided by your own teelings, ead not by the ad- 
vice of any strangers, who could got possibly guide 
you honestly aod conscientiously tn your choice 


not, of course, strictly epeaking, correct, tut it te 
* oo mily used in cou mn that ite not being 
exactly grammatical has @ to be lost sight of 
Mewar WL. (Caledonia) We would refer you to 
the following works, which treat on the enable t you 
speak of Headlands on the Action of Medicines 
Tanners Memorauda on Poisons, Taylor's Toxtcol- 
ogy; Christicson’s Treatise on Poisous; and Hors- 
ley» Tosicologiat « Gaide 
| PRM Tosay a4 pore le correct, not 1'¢ yards, 













a it i¢@ not plural, but sieguler with « fraction, 


pumber. “Three half yarde™ te plural, because then 
| the half- yard ie the anit, but when yard is the unit, 
wot lees than two yards ie plural 
Mre KD. (Rquinenk, Pa) 
| in your paper, as there is a difference of opinion be 
tween our Teacher and Superintendent In the sen 
} tence,’ My punishment te greater then I can | ear,’ 
| what ie ‘than, « pronown or a conjunction! Itina 
conjanction, in the sentence quoted 
Eriquerts, (Chester, Pa.) We have no hesitation in 
saying that the young lady would be a ting very 
wrongly indeed were she to retain the presents under 
the ctre you Phe ought to pack 





“ Please anewer thie 





accompanying letter whatever 
Hass Batt. According to the rules of etiquette, 
when « gentleman meets a lady on the «treet, with 
whom be te but siightly acquainted, of to whom he 
has bat recently been introduced, he must wait to be 
recognined by the lady before be bows; but with 
friends of intimate acquaintances such extreme 
formality peed nut be indulged in 
Tuomas FF In England, one can get married either 
by a common marriage license of by special license 
The former coste 2/, Lis, 6¢.—the latter costs thirty 
uineas. There must have been a residence of Afieen 
days, by one of the parties to be married, in the 
the ceremony is to take place, when 
ense is used. With a special license, 
t may be married at any hour end at any 
place, and no previous residence le required 






as follows 
leaves; “royal fvo,' of “imperial @vo,” large sine 
octave, aad “ tvo,” octave, or “crown Bvo,” crown 
octavo, ie the sheet folded in eight or sinteen leaves, 
“12me," duedecimo, the sheet folded ia twelve or 
twenty four leaves; “18mo,” the sheet folded into 
eighteen or thirty ein leaves; and “2émo” and 
“Simo,” the sheet folded imto twenty-four and 
thirty two leaves 

A. W. &. (Utica) There te nothing ungentle- 
manly whatever in what you say, though of course 
it would be right everywhere. It all depends 
upon circumstances, 2d. If you are afraid of the 
“rival,” and pot atall anxious to win the young lady, 
we should say the beet thing for you is to try and 
forget her, and let the rival have it all bie own way 
Het you are really im love, then by no means 
should = retire, do all you can to cut bim out, and 
let the {man © 

Maecois H. Websre afraid that it has been owing 
to your own want of tact and firmness that the young 
men whe are boarding in the same house with you 
treat 72 im the way you complain of A woman 
should always be able to command respectful treat- 
ment from men without ssying anything about it 
Your manner can be made to seprak louder than 
words , and if any one P ‘ 1 











Py 


Between your two levers, you must | 


Awxrovs The expression, “A ten-foot pole.” ts | 


which doee not amonnt to two, the smallest plural j 


them all up in «a parcel and retare them without any | 


G.P_P. The sires of books are usually indicated | 
“ @to or quarto,” the sheet folded in four | 


[Jume 20, 1874. | 


ewey to get married, or steal « marriage 
marty for moeey, of for 

baedecme Agure of five mansers 
acter, worth, apd fer all the 
bee ebich make as boworebic man 
thik well Lefore poe ac the 
loco « 


HI 


i 


Lerria, (Allieere, Obie.) Be are 
Ung too stowt end want tc kao® what 
preveot sock e catests - = call 
dow t eee why you show 


i 
t 


| pene of cure; co we will reply to if question. It 
has been said ali the Geek and all the ft we ever 
geile accomplished sleep. There ic some 


truth im thie, se Govth, antl Gomes sleeping 
little will reduce obesity faster than anything 


im eating and drinking, and plenty of exercise, 
| kinds of food prodece more fat than others; for in- 
| stance, wothing is more fattening thas rice, sugar, 
better, and mait liquors. 
| Sesecursan, (Falem, 0.) “ What le the origina of the 
| idee that epiliing salt le unlucky!" 
held to be an eolecky omen by the Greeks and Ro- 
| maes, by whom aelt wae used ie sacrifice, If the 
ealt was epilt after it was placed om the head of the 
victim, It was cone a bed omen, signifying that 
the sacrifice was not accepted, and from this arose 
the superstition which exists at the present day. 
There i@ another saying, which we sometimes hear, 
applied to = shifiiess fellow, that he is “not worth 
| his enlt.” of “does mot earn his salt.” This is aleo 
derived from a0 ancient curtom among the Romans. 
Among them a man was said to be in on of & 
salary who had bis “ salariom,” that is, his allowance 
| of mult-money, or of enlt wherewith to ravor the 
food by which he lived. These salary comes 
enlt; and, in thie view of the word, we are afraid 
there area great many men is this world who de 
“ pot care their salt.” 

H.A.F. “How shovld es man who is en- 
gaged to be married, and aps. £ to recede from 
| the engagement, Lecause be has discovered that he 
| does pot or cannot love the ledy as « hustend should 


love bie wife, cancel the ye in a manner 
should inform the 


i 
i 
i 


consistent with hener!” 
yoaae lmty in the most delicate and tender manner 
possible, and leave her and her friends to put aa end 
to the engagement, and to make it known to the 
public in their owe way and according to their own 
wishes. Insuch s case the man is bound by honor 
to take the brunt of it, beesuse it injures « jeu 
laty more to be rejected by her betrothed than it in- 
| Jures a man to be jilted For these reasons the gen- 
tleman should allow the young lady aod ber frieeds 
to manage the dissolution of the engagement in their 
own way. He is in honor bownd to rave the lady's 
feelings—te take upon himeelf the burden of having 
been refused, A true gentieman will not hesitate te 
sacrifice bie vanity 

Cartas Jinne “What is a carat? Is it an im- 
aginary weight of pot? Yes, it is an imaginary 
weight, that capresses the Oneness of gold, or the 
we of pure gold in «a mase of metal. 
is gold of 
enty-two parts out of twenty-four are pure, 
the other two parte Leing silver, copper, or Other 
metal. The weight of four grains, used by jewelers 
tu Weighing precious stones and pearls, is sometimes 
called dlamond weight— the carat consisting of four 
bomioal grains, a little lighter than foor graine troy, 
or 74 116th carat grains being equal to 72 graine 
troy. The term of weighing carat derives ite name 
trom a bean, the fruit of an Abyssinian tree, called 
“Kuard”” This bean, from the time of beng gath- 
ered, varies wery little im ite weight, ead seems to 
| have been, from a very remote period, used as o 
weight for goldin Africa, In India, aleo, the bean is 
need as a weight for geme and pearls 

M.ULN “ We have been having an argument as te 
whaj the different colors are emblems of, particalarty 
as ured in stained glass windows and by the old 
eg ene Can you tell use anything about them?” 

he following are what are called the Emblematical 
Colors, and were so strictly attended to by the old 
| patnters, as being appropriate to certain subjects and 
| bers ages, aod therefore could not be arbitrarily 

applied of misapplied: Warre was the emblem of 

light, purity, innocence, virginity, faith, joy, end 
| Wife. Rap signified fire, divine love, the Holy Spirit 
, the creative power, and royalt Ino 
sense, Red signified war, blood, benred, and punieh- 
ment. BLOS expressed heaven, the Armament, ¢ruth 
constahcy, aud fidelity. Ye.ow was the symbol of 
the sun, of the goodness of God, initiation, marriage 
| fmith, and fruitfuiness. Game was the color of 
Spring, of hope, gores ularly hope in immortality, 
end of victory, Vietet signified love and truth, or 
paraion and suffering. Biack expressed the earth, 
darkness, mourving, wretchedness, avd death White 


































and Black together signify purity of life and moure- 
ing or humiliation. 
J.B.D. 


“I om oy anxious to try and improve 
myself by a course reading, as I feel that Iam 
very backward and deficient in many things, and 
having some spare time, would jike to make the 
beet use of it. Can you give me a list of books which 


would be most suitable for this You 
have given us one of the most dificall taske which 
we can perform; that is, to make out « list of books 
for common reading. There are two important mat- 
ters, the knowledge of which is jad twee 
wise selection of books, of which we know nothin 
whatever, The Gret is your education and 
capacity, and aleo the subjects on which you feel 
jour deficiency; and, secondly, the means which 
exist im the neighborhood where you live for - 
ing beoks Some persons, for instance, might reed 
with profit Macaulay's History of 
another woutd find bimeelf utterly lost in ite details. 
And, again, what good would done 








to be unp y 
familiar with you, you should set him right with « 
look, or by an exhibitiog of icy reserve. 

R.8 VP “TI have proposed to a young lady 
whom I have been paying attention te for seme 
time ; but she refused me. She said, however, that 
she thinks more of me than of any one else, and 
wishes me to continue my visite hat would you 
advise me te dol” Conti your visite, of course 
The young lady's declination ie by so means final, 
and from what she has said we judge she only wante 
little more time to know you better, If you prove 
yourself worthy, we have no doubt she will, in due 
time, reconsider her refusal. 

Surrenan. All the advice we can give you regard- 
ing the upplessant pimpular eruption | wend which 

ou are offering le to take plenty of active exercise 
In the open air, avoid fatty or rich food and wat 
poate of fruit; keep the skin clean, 
requently rub @ coarse flannel over the face and 
to keep the pores open. You may also apply « 
cool lotion, composed of a weak solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury and emulsion of bitter almonds 
Thie treatment you will find efficacious in driving 
away these disagreeable visitan te. 

D.C. H., (Mound City, Ils.) We need hardly say 
that it would not beat all proper for you to marry 
the young lady against the wiehes of her father, 
| even supposing she was willing to set bis will at de 

fiance by so doing. Any daughter who could be 
| guilty of such a Gagrant breach of Glial duty would 

bot, m our opinion, be likely to make a good wife, 
| Our advice te for you to wait tiently tl she te of 
| age; and if by that time her father still remains as 
much opposed to the marriage as at present, you will 
both have had plenty of time for reflection, and if 






nec 








you etll love each other, there would then be no | 


reasonable objection te the consummation of your 
long deferred hopes 

As Op Fausep. “We have been wanting to paint 

some magic lantern slides, bat the boys ve pot 
| been able to get the right colors. Bo we thought you 
| might be 0 help we out of the diflculty. Any 

hinte y ive will be welcome.” The colors 
weed in & slides for magic lanterns are those 
| whieh are tr ent; euch as the lakes, sap green, 

Prussian bive, distilled vertigrie, gamboge, etc. 
L—¢ in oil and tempered with mastic varnish. 
| Copal varnish may be used in the dark shades. First 
ar on paper the subject you intend to paint, and 
fix it at each end to the gles; trace the outlines of 
the design witha fine hair pencil in strong tints ia 
their proper colors, and when theee are dry, fll up in 
their —- tints, shade with black bistre and van- 
dyke brown, a@ you hud convenient. 

Burar It i very silly of you to be quarreiiig 
with your lever about euch a trifing matter as the 
one you mention. Lovers should not dispute about 
matters of etiquette in regard to their bebavior toward 
} one another, not be raising questions as to either of 

them being wanting in reepect to the other. Such 
| petty bickerings always lead to serious difficulties, 
| ana they also evince « lack of true love, not to men- 
tion « lack of common sense as well, When a couple 
are truly aed devotedly attached to one another, they 












ding books which, 
| your means of obtain: 
} of reading is so immense that we would be 
| io making a selection of books, In all cases w it 
| @ possible, end in yours we should say that it would 
be your beet plan, if you are realiy desirous of parse- 
ing & profitable course of reading, is to to some 
educated persoe amon, Ud | and 
orek hie ebeten The giclee te would oben would be 
adapted to your surroundings, and would be far 
more likely to be just what would be the best to meet 
your wants than any we could give you. 

Evorresn. “A few of us have been arguing as to 
who was the Gret person that ever suggested are 
of steam, and as there ie great diversity of oe, 
and we are not likely to agree, we thought the 
quickest way of settling the matter would be to leave 
it to you. Bo please do your beet.” We are sorry we 
cappot definitely settle the question in dispute, as it 
is till a debatable matter who was the first that sug- 

ented the use of steam asa motive power All that 

known as to this can, however, be comprised in a 
few sentences. Hero, a man of considerable attain- 

meats, who flourished in Alexandria in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, stands preeminent as the 
firet who reduced the power ty a mechanical contriv- 
ance, of which he has given a desc a in one of 
hie works. Still there is po account of Heru's appli- 
cation of steam to arte and man tures, nor, in- 
deed, any account of ite power being applied to 

useful purposre until the fifteenth century, when 
| Mau. ws, ae lageni: writer, pr d to emplo 

Hero's contrivance to turn a epit. Im the cintesath 
| century, Solomon de Caus,a French engineer, pro- 
| Posed to apply the elastic power of steam to raise 

water, and suggested a ama: tue for the pur- 
pore, consisting of boiler fixed over a fire, having o 
stand-pipe fixed in the top of the boiler, ite lower ex- 
tremity terminating wear the bottom of the water, 
and ite upper extremity carried some height above 
the top of the botler. The elastic force of steam being 
| raised by the fire, passed upon the surface of the wa- 
| ter, and caused « jet to descend from the upper ex- 
| tremity of the pipe The same principle is Led 
in a work pull by the Marquis of Worcester, in 
1683, entitled “ A Ceatary of the Names and Scant- 
lings of Inventions,” in which he deecriles a method 
of employing the power of steam to raise water. 
| Scotland seems to be entitled, however, to the honor 
| of having Gret reduced steam power to navigation in 
| ® Practical manner, although France and England 
| each claim the merit of baving made the suggestion 
that would natuzally jead to the Teeult meationed. 


Peres Simris. We can eee both from your letter 
and alto from the signature which you have choses 

| to write to us under that you have been reading 
| Capteis Marryatt'’s works, and maybe other see- 
| movels and that you have been impresred by them 
| with the romantic phases of « sailor's life, and are 
} eager to go to sea. We know of no writer who has 
| done more mischief in thie way than ryatt. A 
| sailor himeelf, he shows up the comic phases of ship- 
life, avoiding those which are serious and smoothing 

| ever the difficulties, and thas leads his boy-readers to 














will not be troubling their heads about etiq ~ 
Leieeen ves. Te fact, they will, on the con. 
| trary, be pretty certain to practice thet bi and 
| treet style of etiquette which eprings from beart, 


and from « desire on the part of cach to make the | 


| other's condition at all times as pleasent and as 


| happy a possible. 





| whee Gret comstrected in this country’” The first 
bee moti re ever seen in the United States was 
ope imported Englend in the spring of 1808. It 
| wee beilt by Men Stepbensoa, at Newcastic on- 

Tyne On ite arrival in thie country it was on exhi- 
| bithem im the ofa Mr. RB Dunecomd, in Phile- 
delphia ret ever constructed im America was 
ome built by the Mesera. Kemble, in West street, New 
Tork ot se wee Same ter the cea designed to 


e erect ‘ th Carolina, with 

on the Beveonah river. The co | 
built, and commenced running om the road 
yeer 1490. The first locomotive actually used on 
Americas railroad was one imported from 
im the sommer of 1829. and twoor three 


4 






ite arrival ren om the Delaware aed Hudson Canal 
Company's railroad. 

Fiset. Just like most girls, you write and langh 
el-at marriage as wee e bk 


fose without « thorn 





\# 8 go stout it hke rattomal beings, 


i 


o 
And so it a, i 


| 
: 


| May py ee hiss 
marry’: © lite-best b 
| Bearte and your future 

| aos therefore never 





Pacteman, (Baltimore) “When were railway 
first duced inte this couatry, and | aed 
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